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CHARACTERS. 



U 



Aunt Mary " Watkins. .A very wealthy spinster, 
Jack's aunt and Lucinda's "She". 

John Watkins, Jr., Denham " Jack " 

Burnett (Robert) 1 

Mitchell (Hubert Kendrick) s . .Jack's chums 

Clover (H. Wyncoop) J 

Mr. Stebbins. Aunt Mary's lawyer 

Joshua Aunt Mary's hired man 

*James The Burnett butler 

Bertha Burnett. .Burnett's sister— afterwards 
Aunt Mary's maid " Granice " 
The Girl from Kalamazoo 
Lucinda. .Aunt Mary's property — body and soul 

Daisy Mullins A villager 

Eva 



Act I. Interior of Aunt Mary's home. 

Act II. The Library in the Burnett residence 

at New York. 
Act III. Aunt Mary's bedroom at home. 

Jime:— : Just before dawn on a September morning. 
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THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MART 



Scene:— Interior^ of Aunt Mary's home. Stair- 
way <m l. leading up to door above. ^ Hall clock 
on stairway. Up stage large window with 
geraniums and muslin curtain l. c. Door r. c. 
Large fireplace end mantel above at r. Door 
r. 3 leading to kitchen. Table down stage l. c. 
with chair to right of it. Chair down r. c. 
Whatnot, or table, or shelves for books, etc. 
Up stage l. also work basket, with sewing 
materials. 

Before rise of curtain — Thunder rolling long and 
low. Thunder can begin during orchestra and 
gradually rise as music dies down. Auditorium 
darkened slowly. Thunder. Curtain rises and 
as it rises several quick lightning flashes and the 
sound of rain pattering faster and faster. In* 
tense darkness between flashes. Then the sud- 
den rush of two figures seen through window 
on porch outside. More lightning until they 
are seen very distinctly. The girt is in auto 
clothes. More thunder. Girl screams. 

Jack. (Outside) This is awful 

Betty. (Screaming) Oh I it's going to come 
again. (She clings to him) Do— do you think the 
thunder will hit this house? *>'H 

Jack. Nonsense. Not a chance of it 

(Blinding flash. She is seen hiding her face against 
•^ him. ^ Lucinda appears inside on stairway with 

3 ~ 
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4 THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. 

candle. Her hair is wound up in a tight knob on 
top of her head. A plaid wrapper with the 
plaid sagging backward. Knit bedroom slippers 
showing well as the wrapper is too short in 
front and at the sleeves. There is a belt sewed 
to the back and hanging. Lucinda holds the 
candle and cocks her head on one side and 
listens.) 

Lucinda. I know I heard burglars. (Goes 
gingerly to window and listens. Goes to door R. 
and listens) 

Betty. (Crosses room to stair. Outside) If we 
could only get inside. 

(Bus. Lucinda listening and frightened on stair- 
way.) 

Jack. Ill get in or break in. 

(More daylight. Lucinda's face horrified, beckons 
wildly and calls for Joshua up stage. Joshua 
enters behind Lucinda on stairway. Whisper.) 

Lucinda. I tell you Joshua, I heard 'em. 
Joshua. You're always hearin' 'em. 
Lucinda. But this time I really heard 'em. 
Joshua. You always really heard 'em. 

(Lucinda and Joshua come down stairs. More 
noise outside of Jack trying to get in at win* 
dow.) 

Lucinda. (Loud whisper) Do you hear? 

Joshua. (With a peculiar expression) I hear. 
I don't see nothin' to be serious about. 

Lucinda. (Mouth wide open) Nothin' to be 
serious about! Joshua Whittlesey, you do beat aUI 

Joshua. Well, what do you want me to beat? 
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THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY- 5 

Luinda. I want you to open that door an' just 
scare 'em into kingdom come, 

Joshua, (Yawning) Do you want me to open 
5)iat door and scare 'em into kingdom come? 

Lucinda. (Somewhat appalled) Dare you? 

Joshua. (Yawning again) Yes, I dare. 

Lucinda, (Irresolute) Oh, Joshua, don't be toa 
brave, 

(He hauls up his suspenders and adjusts them. 
Lucinda stands looking at him in a sort of 
fearful admiration. He then coughs solemnly 
and begins to unbolt the door. Comedy bus. 
Joshua flinging open door. Betty and Jack 
rush in dripping wet- Lucinda screams — then 
— recognizes Jack~q4 lib greetings.) 

Jack. (r. c.) Ah! Here's Lucinda! Now, 
we're all right! Great Scott! (As he recognises 
Betty) 

Betty, (l. c.) Yes, if you please. 

Jack. How did you come here? 

Betty, The rain washed me up from the coun- 

Jack. (Smiling and taking off his hat to show a 
clean good looking set of features) Well, well, 
under the circumstances I'm glad that it washed me 
down from the city. (They laugh) But tell me 
the truth, please. How did you really come here? 

Betty. (Up c.) In an automobile and it's way 
down there — (Pointing) Under the trees and 
we came up here hoping perhaps later to get in and 
get something to eat. We lost our way and some- 
thing went wrong with the carburator, or the sparker 
was flooded or something. Is this your house? 
(Crossing d. c.) 

Jack. No. It's my aunt's house. It's hers, I'm 
hers, everything's hers. If you knew my aunt Maty 
jou'd — 
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6 THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. 

Betty. (Cries out) Your aunt Maxy— «ot 
Jack's Aunt Mary? 

Jack. Why, do you know her — me? 

Betty. If yo i are Jack Denham I know you-— 
I am Betty Purnett I 

Jack. Not really! Not Bob Burnett's sister? 
J?id they let you come up here alone? 

Betty. One came with me. He went around 
behind to try and get the servants up, or find a way 
to get iij and get something to eat. He's only a 
boy— (Laughs) So of course he's starving. 

Jack. And you? 

Betty. Oh, I'm only a girl — apd so I'm hungry, 
too. (Laughing) 

Jack. Oh, Lucinda — I want you to get us all 
some breakfast, and be quick. (He helps Betty off 
with the coat) Look here, I wish I could ask you 
to stay — but you know my aunt! — (Enter Clover 
a. 3 outside — face and bands blackened with soot) 
Good heavens — you, Clover — where did you come 
from? 

Clover. I haven't come from — I've come 
through—the coal hole! 

(Lucinda starts to exit) 

Jack. Here Lucinda — show Miss Burnett where 
she can fix her hair. (Exeunt Lucinda and Betty 
up stairs r. To Clover) Well, old man, and where 
are the others? 

Clover. Oh, they're out around beyond near by, 
(Pointing) They're all right. 

Jack. (To Joshua, who has been fussing with 
the hearth) Joshua, you go and find the other 
gentlemen and tell them to come up here and have 
some coffee. (To Clover. Exit Joshua) I can 
offer you some coffee before my aunt wakes. 
(Looking at watch) you know she's deaf and that 
helps some. 
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THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY, 7 

Clover, (r., anxiously) What time does she 
wake? 

Jack, (c.) Oh, about seven. (Clover instantly 
looks at his watch. As Clover sits down on chair 
arm) I wouldn't sit there if I were you— it may 
break. 

(Clover goes to sofa.) 

•Clover. How do you come to be here anyhow? 
I thought 

Jack. Oh, yes, I know you thought, and you 
thought right, but I've just arrived-^come down to 
break the news. 

Clover. Don't your aunt know yet? 

Jack. I trust not. 

Clover.. (Going % him) Why do you locfc so 
black about it? 

Jack. (A little shortly) Because the whole 
thing bothers me. I do seem to be the most un- 
lucky man. 

Clover. Oh, nonsense, your aunt won't care. 
She thinks you're only a boy. 

Jack. Yes, but that's the rub, my dear fellow. 
I'm not a boy. (A little sadly) Some are men at 
twenty and some are boys. I was a man among 
men when I was eighteen and — well — I ought to 
quit boy's mischief. 

(Enter Betty delightfully metamorphosed. Lu- 
cinda behind her, also somewhat severely put 
to rights.) 

(Crossing l.) Oh, Lucinda, show Mr. Clover where 
he can wash, will you? 

Lucinda. (Tartly) How many am I to boil 
coffee for? 

Jack. Not for anyone. Boil the water and 111 
jcome out and make the coffee myself. 
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8 THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY, 

(Exeunt Lucinda and Clover r. c. kitchen. 

Betty, (r.) Look, the sun's out. And to think 
that it's the same world that was so black all night. 

Jack. (l.) I know — Funny, isn't it? And the 
morning was coming all the time. It's droll, our 
meeting like this — isn't it? I tramped down here 
through the wet to break a very nasty piece of news 
to Aunty Mary and I find — you. 

Betty, (A little shyly) And I ran up here 
through the wet, seeking shelter, and I found — you. 

Jack. And the sunrise found us both — together. 

Betty. Oh. (Looks up at him — looks down 
hurriedly) What is the bad news you're to break 
to your aunt? Remember, I know a lot .about you 
from Bob. 

Jack. It was — Oh, here they are. Hello, Bob! 

(Joshua, Mitchell and Burnett appear door r. c. 
They too are dripping wet) 

Mitchell and Burnett. (In chorus) Jack 
Denham! 

Jack. Sh sh! My Aunt! Don't wake her 

up! 

Burnett. (Uneasily) Where can we take 'em 
off, Jack? 

Jack. Well, perhaps you had better leave them 
on the porch. 

(Burnett and Mitchel go outside and business of 
hanging up their outer garments. Water runs 
from everything.) 

Betty. Oh, we're making so much trouble. 

Jack. It doesn't matter — Lucinda will clean it 
all up before Aunt Mary comes in. And she's too 
deaf to hear you. (Looks at his watch) I'll just 
go and put that coffee to rights, if you'll excuse 
me, one minute. (Exit Jack. Enter Clover) 
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THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. 9 

Clover. I say, Betty, isn't this royal luck? 

Betty. Yes — if we don't get him into any more 
trouble with his aunt. 

Clover. Oh, his aunt's game for anything. 
Why, just look at this summer, there was the cat and 
the cook — she forgave the cat and she's settling with 
the cook, and then there's the cabman just last week 
—Oh, she'll forgive him anything. 

Betty. (Crosses to sofa r. Looking troubled) 
What about the cat and the cook and the cabman? 

(Enter Burnett and Mitchell.) 

Mitchell. I'll tell you in three words: — Jack 
shot at a cat, hit a cook, and killed a cabman. 

(Betty screams.) 

Burnett. It wasn't that way at aU. 
Mitchell. Well, I'm giving a lady's version. 
Betty. Oh, sure — surely — he didn't kill anyone. 

(Enter Jack.) 

Jack. There, it'll be ready in five minutes. We'll 
have it right here. ( Takes tamp from table and puts 
it on mantel, seats himself by Betty on sofa) 

Mitchell. Oh, let me help. When a helpful fit 
comes over me I never can help helping. (He takes 
up a small round glass paper weight and. puts it in 
a large basket on the table, takes a spectacle case and 
puts the spectacles upon himself, takes the cloth from 
the table and spreads it over Betty and Jack. 
Betty screams quickly. Burnett snatches it off) 

Burnett. Mitchell, what possesses you? And 
Jack doesn't even know my sister. Here, old man, 
let me present you. (Mitchell takes off glasses 
in place) My sister Elizabeth my very particular 
friend, Jack Denham. 
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jo THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY, 
{They laugh a little as their eyes meet.) 

Betty. (Holding out one hand while she puts m 
hairpins with the other) I'm very glad to meet you, 
Mr. Denham. I've been hearing such a lot of bad 
things about you. (She looks from Clover to 
Mitchell quickly. Jack laughs) 

Burnett, (l., fixing table) Yes, Betty, he's 
honestly very near to being as bad as you are your- 
self. Jack, I want to teH you right now in the be- 
ginning that this sister of mine who looks so guile- 
less is really the very worst ever. She drives me to 
suicide just for fun, and as for little games — why, 
she only lives to fool folks, let her deny it, if she 
can. 

Betty. (Looking a little shamefaced) It's all 
true, I'm afraid, but — birds of a feather, you know ; 
so perhaps Mr. Denham and I can still be friends. 

Jack. (Eagerly) I 

Mitchell. Oh, drop all that— we've told her all 
about you. 

Betty. And I like bad men — they interest me. 

Burnett. There, I see his finish. That's her 
favorite opening play. 

(Enter Lucinda with tray. Lucinda looks bitterly 
uncompromising. Jack and Betty aid her by 
spreading cloth. Then Jack looks at his 
watch.) 

Jack. What time does Aunt Mary get up, 
Lucinda ? 

Lucinda. She's liable to walk in here any minute 
after seven. 

(Mitchell, Burnett and Clover all look at their 
watches.) 

Jack. I hate to seem inhospitable, but-—- . 
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JflffREjUVENATION OF AUNT MARY, n 

Mitchell, Oh, we understand. As intuitive 
understanders we haste to gulp and fly. 

(Betty pour s, Jack passes. They drink hastily. 
LtfONDA looks on with folded arms and dis- 
approving expression*) 

Jack. Where ace you going on to? 

Mitchell. We hope that we are not going oil to 
anything — we have already bust two tires on things 
we went da to. Since then we have endeavored to 
subtract the two and merely go 

BtJRNBTT. Oh r that* going to be an awful poor 
joke. 

BfcTettfitL. Wfell, I didn't say it wasn't— did I? 

(Aunt Mark's bell rings off l.) 

Lucinda. She's rung. 

(General consternation. They swallow, pour 
hastily, gather up gloves and hats. Jack and 
Burnett hurry coffee things out of room. 
Mitchell swirls the table cloth on crocked. 
They all rush out r. and slip into coats on 
porch.} 

Jack. (To Betty) When shall I see you again? 

Betty: (Looking at him) Oh, soon I hope. 

Jack. Where? 

Betty. At our house in town. I'm going to keep 
house foe Bob while Mama's away. 

Btmircrr. (Up ft.) Don't stop to flirt, Betty, 
this is a tote for dear life. 

Clover. ( s Up b.) Come on> Mitchell. Hurry. 

Ale. Sh— sh! Aunt Maryf 

Mitchell. I'm the picture of hurry, scurrying 
for dear life only unable to lay hands on her gloves. 
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12 THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. 

Jack. (To Betty) Can I come as often I like ? 

Betty. (Quickly) Tell me, you haven't really 
killed a cabman — have you? 

Jack. (Laughing) Bless you, no. I never 
damage anyone beyond what Aunt Mary can right 
with a cheque. 

Betty. I wish you wouldn't. 

Jack. Wouldn't what ? 

Mitchell. (Coming back) Betty! 

(Aunt Mary's bell rings again.) 

Lucinda. (At foot of steps) Sh — sh! (Exeunt 
Betty and Mitchell off r. u. To Jack) You'd 
better not see her yet. She's awful mad still over 
that letter! (Bell again rings very loudly and 
nearer) Lord have mercy! She's coming! 
Scurry ! (Jack bolts out of door and climbs post 
outside — seen through window, to floor above. 
Continued ringing of bell. Lucinda tears upstairs 
and exits and comes right back again with letter in 
her hand — tears across room and calls off through 
door r.) Josh-ua! Josh-ua! Oh, Joshua! 
(Joshua comes past outside window and enters 
door r. c. At back Lucinda turns to call out that 
door and starts) Joshua Whittlesey ! What'd you 
let me holler my head off like that for? You're 
the meanest man before you get your breakfast I 
ever see. 

Joshua. Then why don't you give me my break- 
fast? 

(Bell rings.) 

Lucinda. Oh, land o* mercy. There she's ring- 
ing again ! She wants you to take this right straight 
to mail. 

Joshua. Then it will be took right straight to 
mail. 

Lucinda. She's awful mad this time. 
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r -THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY. I3 
v 
JoshuA. {Taking letter) Shell get over it. 

(Bell rings.) 

Lucinixa. You mark my words she's madderii 
usual. If he goes on another spree this spring hell 
get cut out of her will. (Joshua laughs) You 
mark my words. (Bell rings) He'll have little 
cause to grin if he don't look out. 

Joshua. You'll have less if you don't answer 
that bell pretty soon. (Takes letter and goes 
stolidly off r. u. out. Lucinda glares after him. 
Enter " Aunt Mary " Watkins door at head of 
stairs. Comes in scolding, with letter in hand and 
comes down stairs) 

Aunt Mary. You getting deaf, Lucinda? 
'Cause it's bad enought to have one of us deaf! 
(Aunt Mary crosses and stands center. Lucinda 
stands down stage r v back to audience, arms folded 
and facing Aunt Mary and waiting. Regarding 
Lucinda with anger) Five hundred dollars is too 
much! Now, don't srew up your face at me 
Lucinda, because lookin' like a cross between a 
monkey and a peanut isn't going to make me feel 
any pleasanter. I ain't felt pleasant since that letter 
come yesterday. Five hundred dollars indeed! 
An' for just one arm of only one cook. A cook 
ain't in no such vital need of two arms. If she hasi 
to shut the door of the oven while she's stirrin' 
somethin' on top of the stove she can easy kick it to 
with her foot. Well, wl y don't you say somethin' 
Lucinda. I ain't asking your advice but all the 
same you can say somethin' if you've a mind to. 

Lucinda. (Has been standing rigid with her 
'arms one hooked into the other) — a position she in- 
stantly assumes when addressed by Aunt Mary 
standing. She now speaks in a shrill squeal — quite 
different from her sharp every day tone) I ain't; 
got a mind to say nothin'. 
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Aunt Mary. I guess you hit the nail off the 
head that time, Lucinda. (Smiles bitterly. Looks 
at the letter again) Five hundred dollars is too 
much. I wrote Mr. Stebbins so. He can just as 
well compromise on two — or mebbe three. I wish 
I'd told him to come down here. When I got any-* 
one close to me I can make 'em act so much more 
the way I want 'em to. Lucinda — (Suddenly. 
Lucinda starts r.) Lucinda, is Joshua here? 

Lucinda. (Yelling) No! he's gone! 

Aunt Mary. Well, you run and catch him and 
if you can't catch him run faster till you do. Now, 
get a spryness on you, Lucinda. Right off. 
(LucrNDA takes up her skirts on both sides and 
dashes out. Aunt Mary sits down in chair r. of 
table L. e. and rocks angrily) Five hundred dollars 
indeed! (Face softens) But, after all, boys will 
be boys, I suppose ; and if this is the end, I shan't 
feel it's money wasted. Probably not. (Luginda 
returns, much disheveled, and out of breath. Comes 
in puffing and holding her sides) Well, did you 
get Joshua? No, I see you didn't. (She con- 
templates Lucinda) I suppose I must wait tin 
he comes back, then, but laws! Lucinda! If you 
knew how wet and muddy and altogether awful you 
look you wouldn't be able to get to soap and water 
fast enough. (Lucinda starts to go) Here! Get 
me my desk ! (Lucinda gets lap desk, then exits r. 
door up stage — for tray — Aunt Mary discovers 
mud down c.) Mud ! Who's been here. Lucinda ! 
(Calls) Lucinda! (Lucinda 'comes back with 
tray and breakfast, and sets them on table) 
Lucinda, look at that mud. Did Joshua forget to 
wipe his feet? (Lucinda opens her mouth) No! 
Don't open your mouth! I see he did! Get the 
dustpan! (Lucinda hurries away. Aunt Mary 
likes up the tetter again and when Lucinda returns 
she peruses it while she keeps a sharp eye on 
Lucinda brushing) Five hundred dollars for one 
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cat ; for after all Jack blames the whole thing on the 
eat and he didn't hit it even then. (Sighs. Daisy 
Mullins peeps in window r.. c. then knocks at 
door) Here — go to the door, Lucinda! (Lucinda 
drops the dustpan and brush) Pick 'em tip, 
Lucinda ! (Lucinda picks thern up and nervously 
puts them on chair r. c. Sharply) Take 'em 
off that chair, Lucinda! (Knocking continued. 
Lucinda takes dustpan and brush off chair and 
keeping them in her hands, goes to door, opens it a 
crack arid then shuts it again. Sharply) Who is 
it, Lucinda? (Lucinda sets her lips and w&n't an- 
swer) Is it Daisy Mullins? You open that door, 
Lucinda ! No, you needn't worry ! I'm not going 
to give her anything — Most likely— mebbe ! (She 
takes some coffee. Lucinda opens door. Enter 
Daisy Mullins) Here Lucinda! You can take 
the tray again. I don't want any more breakfast ! 
Lucinda looks at tray — then at dustpan and brush 
and finally tucks one under each arm and grabs the 
tray and exits crossly door r. Aunt Mary has 
risen and is searching all about the room. Catling 
after Lucinda) Lucinda, bring me Ruth! Now 
what did 1 do with it. I can't find ray purse any- 
where! 

(Lucinda brings in the cat, and gives it to Aunt 
Mary; exits.) 

Daisy. Oh, Miss Mary, no matter what's come 
to me I am glad to see you lodkin' so well. An' 
how is Mr. Jack? I says to my hufcbai.d when I 
started? "No matter how it comes out, iH see 
how Mr. Jack is/* 

Aunt Mary. And youVe been coming to see 
how Mr. Jack is for a good many years ! How 
many years is it, anyhow? 

Daisy. (Wiping her eyes) I've been married 
eighteen jrears, Miss Mary ; Mr. Jack was si* years 
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old then. Oh, do you remember him at six years 
old? My little Jack'll be six next week — named 
for him, Miss Mary — named for him. 

Aunt Mary. I told you not to get married, 
didn't I? 

Daisy. Yes, Miss Mary, but — < — 

Aunt Mary. And you've been supporting him 
all these years ! I told you there was no sense in it. 

Daisy. (Whimpering) No, Miss Mary, there 
ain't; no sense in it — but he's so handsome. 

Aunt Mary. (Crossing r. Finding purse on 
mantel) Well, how much do you want this time? 
I suppose it's some money you want? 

Daisy. Well, yes, Miss Mary, but only a little. 
You see I've had thirteen children and the cradle is 
clean wore out • 

Aunt Mary. Well, here's ten dollars ! Get one 
that will last. 

Daisy. Oh, thank you, Miss Mary. (She grabs 
'the money) Sakes ! but that is a perfect beauty ! — 
Angora, ain't she? 

Aunt Mary. Well! She's a shfe all right and 
her mother was an Angora — but f rail. 

Daisy. (Rising and leaving) I thank you Miss 
Mary f Good-bye. 

Aunt Mary. Good-bye ! (Daisy exits hurriedly 
door R. c. Aunt Mary strokes cat) I wonder 
why it's so soothing stroking a cat when you have 
never got married ! (Calling) Lucinda! Lucindat 
(Enter Lucinda — Bell rings) Here, take Ruth! 
(IIucinda exits with cat and re-enters; crosses al- 
most immediately. Aunt Mary hears her and 
turns) Where're you going? 

Lucinda. I'm going to the door. The bell's 
ringing. (Lucinda takes in telegram from mes- 
senger boy and slams the door) Telegram ! 

Aunt Mary. (Snatches up her glasses. Reads. 
Her lips come together) " Cook has blood poison. 
Sues for a thousand. Probably amputation— 
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Stebbins." (She lets the paper fall. Looks rather 
dazed) 

Lucinda. (Yelling) He ain't dead — is he? 

Aunt Mary. It's that arm again. Just as I 
thought it was settled for. Why don't she put it in 
a sling and have a little patience. 

Lucinda. 'Pears like she can't. 'Pears like it's 
goin' to be took off. 

Aunt Mary. I declare, seems like I had enough 
on my mind without a cook too. I only know one 
thing — I ain't goin' to pay no thousand dollars this 
week for no arm that wasn't worth but three 
hundred last week. Stands to reason there ain't no 
reason in that. I'm goin' to write Mr. Stebbins 
another letter and I'll tell him that next time he 
settles for that arm I want him to take a receipt in 
full. (Lucinda standing down r. with folded 
arms, opens her mouth as if about to speak, and 
then closes it again. Jack tiptoes down stairs. 
Lucinda is signing to him. Aunt Mary looks up 
and sees her) Well, do you want to say somethin', 
Lucinda? I ain't askin' your advice, but all the 
same you can say somethin' if you've a mind to. 

Lucinda. I ain't got a mind to say anything ! 

Aunt Mary. I guess you hit the nail on the 
head that time, Lucinda. (Short laugh) The idea 
that you ain't got a mind isn't anyways new to 
me. (Gases reflectively and absent-mindedly at 
Lucinda) My sakes' alive, Lucinda! I don't be- 
lieve you've changed one mite since I took you when 
you was eight. Your pig-tail runs up instead of 
down, but I don't see no other difference. Never 
mind. Never will. Most likely. (Aunt Mary 
writes letter rapidly and angrily and seals it while 
Lucinda and Jack watch her. Lucinda cautions 
him and he goes up stage near door r. c. and opens 
it softly) Well, Lucinda, ain't you goin' to take 
that desk, now I'm done? (Lucinda hurries 
for desk) Now get my work basket, Lucinda I 
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(LtrciNDA gets work basket from mantel, and Aunt 
Mary starts sewing) I've written that boy a letter 
that'll settle his cook and his cats just once for all, 
I guess. I reckon it will. I'm pretty sure that it 
wm. I can most always do what I set out to do an' 
this time I'm pretty well made up in my mind not to 
stand no more nonsense. Not any — not any at all 
No 

(Jack shuts door as if just entering.) 

Jack. Hello, Aunt Mary! 

Aunt Mary. (Starting violently) Jack! 
(They embrace, the sewing falling to ground* 
Jack picks up things as Aunt Mary sits down 
again. She beams on him. All of a sudden her ex- 
pression alters) Oh, Jack, I've just had a telegram 
from Mr. Stebbins. (Jack starts, remains en knee 
before her, looking up at her) The cook's suing 
for a thousand. (She stares at him, trying to look 
angry — then her features melt) Oh, Jade, what- 
ever did possess you to shoot at a cook. Cooks are 
so awful hard to get now-a-days. I dont see why 
you didn't shoot at a tramp if you had to shoot 
something. 

Jack. (Smiling) I wasn't trying for a cook, 
Aunt Mary. I was trying for a cat. 

Aunt Mary. Not a bat — you said it was a cat 
before. Not that it matters, only I don't quite see 
how any man shootin' at a cat could hit a cook — not 
unless she was stain' on a roof, singing for fun. 
But anyhow that's neither here nor there — the ques- 
tion is what's to pay with this damage suit? Oh, 
Jack, if you'd only stick to college and let towns 
go you'd never get into trouble. Cities are wells 
of iniquity. They're full of all kinds of doin's that 
folks in the country wouldn't even be seen dreamin* 
about. 

Jack. They are pretty bad. 
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Aunt Mary. No, I ain't mad. I'm only pointin' 
my moral; An' I want to point it strong. Raisin* 
you has been very hard work an' you're a witness 
to. that, an' I'm by no means done as far's I can see 
at present This is the third time you've been ex- 
pelled from college — isn't it? 

J ack« I'm not expelled this time—I'm only sus- 
pended. 

Aunt Mary. What's the difference? Which 
costs, most ? (Jack bites his lips) I do wish you'd 
answer,. I'm a great believer in being answered 
Tyhen I aide anything. What's the difference and 
T^hidt costs most and is there anything to pay for 
broken glass? Seems like itfs always broken glass! 
You dbri't know what your bills for broken glass 
come to. Well, why don't you answer? 

Jack. I'm thinkin' what to answer, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. I'm just askin' what's the differ- 
ence between bein' expelled and bein' suspended 
and 'seems to me this is the third time I've asked it 
— rseems to me it is. 

Jack. When you're expelled you can't go back 
and when you're suspended you- can. 

Aunt Mary. (Beaming) Oh, then you're doin' 
better, aren't you? Well, I'm sure that's some com- 
fort 

Jack. The college has to consider about taking 
me back. Aunt Mary ! 

'Aunt Mary. (Bridling) Well, if any college is 
goin'to. take its time about considerin' whether it 
wants my nephew back or not I think Mr. Stebbins 
had. better begin to look up another right away. 
I'm a great believer in a college education but I 
don't see as it cuts any figure whether it's the same 
college right through or not. Any college with good 
inferences will do all right I guess. Most likely. 
Pretty surely. 

Jack. (Getting up and going over beside her 
and' putting his arm around her) Aunt Mary, I 
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want to tell you something — I came away down 
from town on purpose to tell you something, Aunt 
Mary, and I didn't feel a bit well, either. 

Aunt Mary. Oh, Jack! somethhV else's hap- 
pened — I feel it runnin' up and down my bones this 
minute. 

Jack. Yes, Aunt Mary, something has happened. 
Vm all knocked up over it. (Sighs) I came pretty 
near getting killed too. 

Aunt Mary. (Grabs him anxiously) Was it 
in the city? (Jack nods silently. Bitterly, she 
takes off her glasses and shakes her head angrily) 
There it is again. City— city. (Strong emphasis. 
Jack siglts heavily. Compresses her lips— shakes 
her head hard. Puts on her glasses) Well, what 
is it this time ? 

Jack. (Takes his arm from around her, takes 
out his bill-book, removes a newspaper clipping y 
sighs, glances up and down it. Sighs again. Hands 
it io her) There, Aunt Mary, it happened a day 
' or two ago and how it's got into the papers. (Sighs 
heavily) 

Aunt Mary. (Looking at the paper in astonish- 
ment (Reading) "Arrested for producing con- 
cussion on the brain of a cab driver." Why, what's 
that? 

Jack. (Mournfully) I hit him, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. What did you do that for? 

Jack. (Shakes his head) I don't know, Aunt 
Mary. I don't know what I did anything for that 
night. (Sighs) 

Aunt Mary. What's this about your climbin* 
up on his seat and poundin' him? 

Jack, (Looks over her shoulder and holds her 
hand, holding the paper in his) That's pure 
slander, Aunt Mary. I give you my sacred word of 
honor as a gentleman that you couldn't have gotten 
me to a seat of a hansom cab that night without a 
block and tackle. 
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Aunt Mary. (Looking up) Why? 

Jack. Because you couldn't, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. (Reading) " At three o'clock in 
the morning. Why, whatever took you down town 
at any such hour. You weren't sick and hunting 
for a drug store, were you? (Turns and looks 
anxiously at him) 

Jack. Well, I haven't been feeling very well 
lately, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. You couldn't have been very sick, 
though, or you wouldn't have had the strength to 
hit him so hard. (Pause) Well, I don't know as 
I blame you for hittin' him — as near as I can recol- 
lect I've often wanted to do that myself. (Reads) 
Oh, Jack— they didn't take you to the station— the 
police station? Not really? Not my nephew? 

Jack. (Strongly) Yes, they did, Aunt Mary; 
yes, they did for a fact. 

Aunt Mary. Well, I wish I'd been there. Good 
gracious me. I can see this is goin' to be an awful 
business. You'd better have come home for Sun- 
day, last week ; there's no sayin' what thisll cost be- 
fore we're done with it. (Reads) Oh, my lands' 
alive, they've got me in this. 

Jack. (Energetically) I know, Aunt Mary, 
that's what makes me so mad. It doesn't matter 
about me, but to go and 

Aunt Mary, (Reading) Why, he's going to 
die, maybe. 

Jack. They only think 

Aunt Mary. Well, if he dies he can't sue for 
damages — there's that much good in your havin' 
hit him as hard as you did. 

Jack. Oh, Aunt Mary, he's got a wife and 
fourteen children. 

Aunt Mary. (Letting the paper fall) My 
heavens' alive! Oh, Jack, why couldn't you hit one 
that wasn't married. 
Jack. (Pickingup the clipping) .You see, Aunf 
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Mary, I really wasn't in any condition to pick my 
man. 

Aunt Mary. (Reading) Five thousand dol- 
lars! His wife wants five thousand dollars! Qh, 
Jack, why didn't you stay in that nice room you've 
got at collie or eke come here? Five thousand 
dollars! Five thou — Does Mr. Stebbins know? 

Jack, yes, Aunt Mary, he bailed me out. 

(Enter Lucinda hurriedly with another telegram 
in her hand.) 

Aunt Mary. Lucinda, you go right away. 

Lucinda. But Joshua's brought 

Aunt Mary. Lucinda, I'm a great believer in 
speaking when you're spoken to — do as you're bid. 
(Exit Lucinda. Aunt Mary yells) Shut the 
door after you. 

Jack. (Sighing) Yes, Mr. Stebbins knows. 

Aunt Mary. (Reading, looks up suddenly) 
Jack, do you know I'll bet anythin' I see what this 
editor's tryin* to insinuate. It just strikes me he 
wants to give the people the impression that you'd 
been drinkin'! 

Jack. Oh, Aunt Mary — no? 

Aunt Mary. (Closing her lips firmly) Well, 
I don't believe it and I ain't goin' to believe it and 
I ain't goin' to pay no five thousand dollars for no 
cabman's brains, either. Not nowhow. (Reads a 
little) Strikes me that wife sets a pretty high 
price on her husband, anyway, at least accordin' to 
my order o' thinkin' she does. From what I've seen 
of cabmen I'll undertake to get her another as good 
for a tenth the money any day. (Jack pats her 
hand. Shaking her head) This is a very bad mat- 
ter, but I guess Mr. Stebbins can fix it up; but, oh, 
Jade, why do you grow up so hard? 

Jack. (Mournfully) I don't know, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. (Looking at him) You keep my 
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patience jtist worn to skin and bone but you know 
what I've told you. You're named for my father 
and you're as close to a son as I've got, an I'll stand 
by you through anything and everything as long as 
-r-as long as you never wrong a woman- But I 
wouldn't forgive that, Jack! 

Jack* I know it, Aunt Mary. (Kisses her) 

Aunt Mary. No, you don't, Jack. You can't! 
(Motions to chair R. c. and stands behind him, arms 
about him) I want to tell you something, Jack. 
No, don't move ! It won't take long ! Most stories 
begin with " Once upon a time "— 3>ut mine begins 
at the very end: He never came back! I waited 
and waited — till my hair grew gray — but he never 
came back ! (Jack kisses her hands and drops his 
head. Aunt Mary drops hers upon Jack's, then 
she lifts it with tears in her eyes) What kind o£ 
hair oil do you use, Jack? (Ad lib bus., of walking 
up stage and drying eyes. Picking up paper) 
When was this printed anyhow ? 

Jack. Yesterday morning. I didn't see it 'til 
afternoon an' then I took the night tra,in home, got 
here at five o'clock and walked over. 

Aunt Mary. You poor, poor boy and only two 
days since you were sick too. (Jack sighs) Well, 
if this teaches you a lesson and settles you down I 
shan't begrudge the money-— 

(Door opens and enter Lucinda.) 

Lucinda. Mr. Stebbins is here an* here's the 
telegram as says he's comin'. 
Aunt Mary. Why didn't you bring it before? 
Lucinda. I did. 

(Enter Mr. Stebbins.) 

Aunt Mary. Get a broom, Lucinda. Mr. 
Stebbins' forgotten to wipe his feet. How do you 
do ? (Shakes hands) 
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Mr. Stebbins. (Looking at Jack) This is very 
sad business, Miss Watkins. 

Aunt Mary. I know all about it. 

Mr. Stebbins. (Starts lightly) All? (Aunt 
Mary nods. Turning to Jack) All — why — how 
can that be? 

Aunt Mary. Jack came straight down and told 
me himself. 

Mr. Stebbins. (To Jack) But how is that 
possible? 

Jack. I told you I would come at once to my 
aunt's. 

Mr. Stebbins. Oh, as to the cabman— yes— but 
this? 

Jack. This? 

Aunt Mary. This?— My heavens! there ain't 
somethin' new come up, has there? 

Jack. That's not possible. (Looks at Stebbins) 
What — what is it? 

Stebbins. The papers were filed yesterday after- 
noon. 

Jack. What papers? 

Stebbins. Surely you can guess. 

Jack. I cannot imagine what you mean. 

Stebbins. I am afraid that the item in yester- 
day morning's papers may have precipitated mat- 
ters somewhat, but the case appears to have been 
already well prepared. 

Jack. What case? 

Aunt Mary. Oh, Jack! What have you hit 
this time? 

Jack. (Takes her hand) Hush, Aunt Mary. I 
haven't done anything. I swear it. Go on, Mr. 
Stebbins, make short work — what is it? 

Stebbins. A breach-of-promise suit brought by 
a young lady of .Kalamazoo. 

Aunt Mary. My heavens' alive! A breach-of- 
promise suit ? (Looks quickly at Jack) 
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Jack, (starting violently — then stopping) The 
girl from Kalamazoo ! 

Stebbins. (Questioningly to Jack) It is all 
true, then? (Pauses, nods slowly) 

Aunt Mary. The girl from Kalamazoo ! Where 
and what is Kalamazoo? 

Stebbins. And the suit is for fifteen thousand 
dollars ! 

Aunt Mary. Fifteen thousand dollars — Heaven 
preserve us ! What next ? 

Jack. Fifteen — thousand — (Leaves sentence un- 
finished as if completely done up) 

Stebbins. Mr. Jack, what have you got to say ? 

Jack. Nothing ! 

Aunt Mary. Jack Denham! You've gone one 
step too far ! I could have overlooked the cat and 
the cook, and perhaps the cabman — but this is too 
much! A good deal too much! Very, much too 
much! (Rising heatedly) 

Stebbins. (Crossing to l. Laying hand on her 
arm) Pray calm yourself, Miss Watkins. 

Aunt Mary. (Pounds bell on table. Lucinda 
enters) Lucinda, tell Joshua to bring the iron box. 
Quick nowl 

(Exit Lucinda, returning immediately with 

JoSHtTA.) 

Stebbins. (Striving to calm her) Perhaps I 
can persuade her to take five thousand. 

Aunt Mary. (Turning tragically to Jack, but 
does not look at him) I ain't goin* to pay this 
damage suit, nor have nothin' to do with it an' — 
(Stops, compresses her lips) an' I ain't goin' to 
have nothin' to do with you, either. This is way 
beyond anythin' as I ever looked to have come to 
me, from you ! (Stops, chokes) I wholly and en- 
tirely disinherit and disown you! Wholly!! En- 
tirely!!! (Stebbins starts as if to speak, but she 
stops him. Jack as if to make an appeal, then sud- 
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denly tabes his coat and hat and gomg to door & c. 
he stops, hesitates, then turns qnd without, a word 
rushes from the room. Aunt Mary stands firmly 
and stonily staring front, showing no signs of any 
emotion until Jack has Itft the room, then, weaken- 
ing) Jack! (With a catch in voice). J^ck! 
(With a dry sob) J a c - - k ■ 

(Stebbins starts for door after Jack.) 

i 

Stebbins* Mr. Jack ! Mr. Jack ! 

Aunt Mary. (Turning upon Stebbins) How 
dare you call my nephew back! 

Stebbins. I thought 

Aunt Mary. I can think for myself— Joshua, 
put that box on the table — (Joshua puts the box 
on the table) Now, Mr. Stebbins, there's the hose 
an* here's the key-*-(Hands key) You know what's 
to be done. Well, what are you waitin' (or? 

Stebbins. Not your will! Now! 

Aunt Mary. Yes, now! Right away! Right 
away! This minute! (He takes out, will and she 
sits at table, he writes rapidly) 

Lucinda. (r.) I always said Jack Denham was 
a good for nothing — and would bring disgrace 

Aunt Mary. (Rising angrily) Stop Lucinda! 
I'll disinherit my nephew because I want to — but 
don't you* or anyone else, ever dare to say owe word 
against him! Never! Never! Never! (Drops 
suddenly sobbing with head on table as curtain die- 
scends) 

* CURTAIN. 
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ACT II. 

Twe:— Three weeks tote. Betty's birthday. 

Scene: — The library in the Burnett residence at 
New York. Dining room and conservatory 
back. 

AT RISE : — Curtain rises to show Jack at piano. 
On top of piom is large box tied up in white 
paper with large pink bow standing coquettishly 
wff at me cornet of it. Clover is sitting iri 
them with jeweler's cotton and tissue paper in 
another dhdir before him doing something up. 
Mitchell is putting box in paper on a table 
in re&r. Burnett is winding ribbon around 
and around a box. The music is very merry 
<xnd stops suddenly in the middle of a bar. 
Jack whirls about on stool. 

Jac*c. I say, fellows, what is it that makes doing 
up things and planning a surprise and tying on 
strings sudi *port? It makes you think of Christ- 
mas, and being shut out of the room where the tree 
is going to be to-morrow, and all that kind of thing, 
doesn't it? 

Burnett. (On sofa l.) Oh, it's great ! Here — 
just put your finger here on this, will you? I never 
could tie a bow, off of an Oxford. 

Clover. It's so sort of racy and burglar like, 
keeping Betty from knowing. So sort of- — 

Jack. (Rising, going to Mitchell, clapping him 
en the back) And here's the old man that we owe 
it all to — the fellow who always has the ideas. I 
declare, Mitchell, I believe you must sit up at nights 
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figuring out novelties. Fm crazy over this birthday 
party. 

Mitchell. (Turning about with his box in his 
hand) Why, my friend, this is a mere trifle, a 
slight and willowy token of the way in which I 
could play to fate's lead, if fate would only lead in- 
stead of chasing me with a tomahawk. Gentlemen, 
I go to deposit my little gift in the dining room.- 

(Mitchell exits into dining room up c. Clover 
exits also carrying his box. Burnett goes to 
piano and starts to take Jack's down.) 

Burnett. Gee, but this is a whale 1 Jade, you 
can't afford this kind of 

Jack. (Coming up behind him) Don't Bob- 
drop it please. You know who's taken me in like 
the brother he's always been to me and how I feel 
about being taken in just at this crisis of my affairs. 
Don't let's discuss what I give Betty to-day. It 
was something she wanted, — enough said. 

Burnett. You're absurd to feel that way. Why, 
you know you are just one of the family to every 
one but Betty. 

Jack. I don't mind her not being a sister to me. 

(Laughs and sits at piano again. Burnett carries 
his box and Jack's away. All three men re- 
turn together.) 

Clover. (Clapping his hands childishly) The 
cake ith come, the cake ith come. 

Burnett. Another of Mitchell's ideas. I'd for- 
gotten about cakes on birthdays. 

Clover. It's got a motto on it and a ring in it. 

Jack. What's the motto? 

Burnett. " Make me a child again just for to- 
night." 

Jack. Hipping! Mitchell, this is your busy day. 
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Mitchell. Which reminds me that we have yet 
to deck the festal board — only one must stay here 
on sentry duty. The first elements of a surprise 
consists in it not being seen beforehand. 

Burnett. Jack can be the old crow. If she 
comes you just keep her from walking in on us un- 
expectedly because you know how that might spoil 
everything. 

(Betty's voice in the hall.) 

Betty. Are the boys in here, James ? 

James. (In the hall) No, Miss, only Mr. Den- 
ham. 

Burnett. I told him to say that. There, blow, 
blow! 

(Exit Clover, Mitchell and Burnett. Enter 
Betty in charming evening dress. Starts at 
seeing Jack sitting on piano stool turned to- 
ward her and smiling.) 

Betty. Dear me! Why — James said you were 
all here. 

Jack. You ought to discharge him for lying. 
(Betty laughs in confusion, turns and walks to the 
window) Will you come here or must I come 
there? 

Betty. (Turning her head a bit) What do you 
think of the weather. 

Jack. I don't think anything about the weather. 

Betty. (Going slowly towards him with her 
face down) What were you thinking about? 

Jack. I was thinking about you. It's a terrible 
haoit that I've fallen into and can't seem to get the 
better of. (She moves to table at side of room) 
Do look this way — you don't know how you make 
me long to shake you. I know there never has been 
another girl like you — I — (He rises and goes to* 
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ward her — then steps aside and glances toward din- 
ing room — returns to her) and I'm perfectly, posi- 
tively sure about it 

Betty. (Laughing) Jes, I feel that way my- 
self. 

(Enter James with salver.) 

James. A telegram, Miss. (Offers salver) 

Betty. (Takina telegram and tearing it open) 
From Papa and Mamma. (Exit James) Con- 
gratulations from London on * my birth " — Oh I 

Jack. You don't mean to say that it's your 
birthday? 

Betty. (Nodding miserably) But I didn't want 
anyone to know. 

Jack. Let me congratulate you too. (Shakes 
her hand) And I promise not to tell a soul. So 
you're twenty-one? 

Betty. Isn't it awful? I suppose I shall be 
forty before I know it now. 

Jack. Oh, I think women generally have Some 
idea of what's coming. But, Betty, if you are 
twenty-one, you're of age and I can say something 
that 

Betty. Oh, Jack, you haven't said a word about 
my new dress. Isn't it pretty? All this part came 
from Paris. We had to bring it packed in Papa's 
steamer pillow, — because he won't permit any of us 
to smuggle. 

Jack. You know what it's meant to me comitig to 
live in your home in this way. It's meant such a 
lot more than just a place to live till I-*— 

(Noise r. u.) 

Betty. Such odd noises in the dining room— I 
— (Rises and goes toward door; ht captures he? 
quickly by hand and brings her back front) 

Jack. It's no use—I'm started and nothing m 
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earth can stop me. When a man has gotten to my 
state you can't divert him from his purposes. It's 
speak or die. You know that from the very second 
I saw 

Betty. I think you're most ungentlemanly to re- 
mind me of how I looked then. I know what a sight 
I must have been — I ? 

Jack. But I loved you then, and I've loved you 
ever since, and I 

Betty. Jack, are you proposing to me, because 
if you are you mustn't while Mama's away. 

Jack. I'm quite settled now — I'm getting ten 
dollars a week. 

Betty. Nobody can get married on ten dollars 
a week. You can't get home from a theatre on that. 

Jack. You know that's only a nominal salary 
while I'm getting the run of things — You — I've 
tried and tried to get a quiet moment to tell you all 
this — how I'm wild — crazy — mad about you. 

Betty. Not really? 

Jack. Shall I swear it? 

Betty. No, don't swear. 

Jack. But won't you stop playing with me and 
give me a real answer ? 

Betty. (Sudden and complete change of man- 
ner) Do you think that you really want a real 
answer? i 

Jack. (A little startled by the change in her) 
"Why, of course, I want a real answer. (Takes up 
statuette and looks at it) 

Betty. (Facing him squarely) Then this is 
your answer. I like you, I like you better than any 
man I've ever seen. I can never forget your good- 
ness to Bob when he was so ill that time, nor all 
the other splendid things that he has told me of 
you. I admire you very much, I hope the best of 
hopes for you — but I can't love you, because with 
the good there has been mixed so much else that I 
am afraid to allow myself to take such chances. ; 
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Jack. (Silent for a minute — one hard breath — 
then a little hurriedly) One of the things I care 
most about in you, Betty, is you're so absolutely 
unexpected — so different from any other girl that 
I've ever seen or heard about. There's such a lot to 
you, you'd stand by one in a tight place. But — 
(Hesitates) But won't you believe me when I say 
that all that part of my life ended when I saw you. 
It ended, and all interest in such a life ended too; 
there will never be any more stories about me, dear ; 
I ask you to believe that. And, Betty, I never was 
so very bad — if you knew how some fellows act! 
It's just that I'm the kind that gets talked about 
There are always some fellows that get cut up and 
some that get talked about. I never minded whether 
I was talked about or not until I met you. And I 
don't mind now if only you won't believe it — you 
or Aunt Mary. 

Betty. Ah, Jack, that's just it; she believes it 

Jack. She wouldn't believe it very long if she'd 
only see me and let me explain. When she comes 
to her senses — and she's got plenty to come to — it 
won't take a second to straighten things out- — I 
promise you that. The trouble is that she won't 
see me. I must say she's disappointed me — I never 
thought she'd take three whole weeks like this. 

Betty. (Holding out her hand) I'd do any- 
thing I could for you — as a friend. Please believe 
that. And, as to the rest — (Pauses) 

Jack. (With her hand in his) Be as kind to 
me as you can — for indeed I love you very dearly 
Betty. 

Betty. This is all that I can say — I would do 
anything for you as I would for Bob. And, as to 
the other things — how it all comes out rests with 
you— not me. 

Jack. You mean ? 

Betty. Exactly what I say. 
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(Enter boys with rush from R. u. Stop with a 
start.) 

Burnett. By grab! I completely forgot. 

(Jack turns away to piano, back to others.) 

Betty. (With rather a sad look towards him~* 
then turns and laughs lightly) My new gowx*-* 
what do you think of it? 

Cuover. (c.) Ripping. 

Burnett. Stunning! 

Mitchell. I am just as ripped and stunned as 
they are. 

(Enter James with salver and telegram.) 

Burnett. For you, Sis ? 

Betty. (Takes telegram. Exit James) No* 
it's not for me. It's for Jack. (Leans one hand 
lightly on his shoulder where he sits, back to them 
all, at the piano, and gives it to him. There is 4 
distant touch of sympathy and desire to console in 
her manner towards him. Jack opens the telegram 
slowly) Then you really think it's pretty? All 
this part came from Paris, and we had to pack it in 
Papa's steamer pillow. 

Tack. Good Lord! 

Burnett. What's the row? (From here on all 
very rapid) 

Jack. It's from Aunt Mary. 

Clover and Burnett. From Aunt Mary? 

Mitchell. Don't he alarmed. Nothing unto- 
ward has occurred. This is merely the result of my 
patient — toilsome — 

(Jack sits, staring at paper.) 

Burnett. Shut up! Look at Jack? She isn't 
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dead, is she? (Takes telegram from him aud reads 
— falls up against piano, sitting bang upon keys) 

Clove*. What's her version of the sad affair, if 
she is? (Takes telegram, reads, staggers to chair) 

Betty. Oh, for heaven's sake ! 

Mitchell. Gentleman, I would fain inquire 

Jack, Burnett and Clover. (Turn toward 
Mitchell as one and howl) She's coming to New 
Fork. 

(Mitchell claws the air wildly and goes over back- 
ward.) 

Jack. (Fiercely) It's that letter you insisted on 
writing her. 

(Betty touches him gently upon his shoulder.) 

Burnett. You said that it would bring money ! 

Clover. You said it would bring tears ! 

Jack. Instead it's brought Aunt Mary ! 

Burnett. They don't understand! They don't 
realize. Why, fellows, Aunt Mary 

Jack. She hasn't been in New York for twenty- 
five years. 

Burnett. (He has the air of warmly backing 
up his friend) She hates the city — (To Jack) 
You've always told me how she hated the city— 
she- 



Clover. She- 



Jack. Shut up, all of you. I can't think, nobody 
can think — and we've all got to think and be jolly 
quick about it too. Who's got the telegram ? (All 
look at their hands excitedly. Clover has it. 
Hands it over. Jack reads) Yes, it's just what it 
said before — she is coming. (Clover and Mit- 
chell take telegram and read it. Business. " Yes, 
she's redly coming' 9 Jack and Mitchell, right 
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and left, facing, in chairs — heads in hands— per- 
plexed—Jtom by piano looking on with troubled 
face. Jack keeps face hidden in hands) Mitchell, 
what did you say in the letter ? 

Mitchell. (Face hidden, hollow voice) I said 
you were sick. 

Jack. What did you say I had ? 

Mitchell. Measles. 
. Jack. (Starting up) You didn't really? 

Mitchell. Oh, yes, I did too ! 

Clover and Burnett. Well, you are a fool ! 

Mitchell. I had to make him have something, 
didn't I? 

Burnett. Well, he's got something — he's got 
Aunt Mary! 

Jack. (Pacing) Aunt Mary in New York. 

Clover. That's just it — Aunt Mary in New 
[York! 

Burnett. (To his sister) What do you say, 
Sis? 

(Betty just shakes her head sadly.) 

Jack. There isn't time even to stop and think. 
I've got to go and meet her. Where's that tele- 
gram? (Confusion. Found oti Burnett. Jack 
reads it) Great Scott, boys — she left at noon — 
she's almost here ! 

(Burnett and Clover read telegram again. Bus.) 

Clover. What time does the train 

Jack, Twenty minutes of 

Burnett and Clover. Then she's come! 
Jack. (Testily) No, it's twenty minutes pasL 
Mitchell. (Starting dramatically to his feet) 
Boys, I've got it. 
Clover and Burnett, Got wha^ 
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(Jack simply stares at him.) 

Mitchell. An idea ! 

Clover. Is it as good as the last? 

Mitchell. No joking 

Jack. (Indignantly) This is nothing to joke 
over. 

Mitchell. I second that motion. There is most 
emphatically nothing to joke over. listen industri- 
ously, for there is no time to lose. I got you into 
this trouble. It's up to me to get you out. Well, I 
will. I've thought of a way. It's simple. It's 
practical. It's even enjoyable, if rightly viewed. 
We have only got to stand by one another, declare 
that the letter was written on purpose, with a pur- 
pose, and for a purpose, and that it did exactly what 
We intended, expected and desired, when it brought 
Aunt Mary to New York. 

Clover and Burnett. When it brought Aunt 

Mitchell. Precisely — so! Don't you see? 
Don't you gather my meaning? That letter, my 
friends, was a mere decoy, invented word by word 

Burnett. But the measles ? 

Mitchell. Invented too — in the hope that the 
childish disease would remind her tenderly of the 
time when Jack was also childish — when he was con- 
tent with such little trifling scrapes as the measles. 
Well, we planned our little plan, and it has panned 
out Just as we expected. So far so good — now ■ 

Jack. Good heavens! Isn't that far enough? 

Mitchell. Far enough! That is but the open- 
ing shot, my friend. We come now to the charge. 
Listen again. 

Jack. But while you're talking, Aunt Mary's 
travelling, express. 

Mitchell. (Paying no attention to Jack — turn" 
ing to Betty) It is your birthday. (She starts-** 
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comes slightly forward) Learn, once for all, that 
we had intended to celebrate it. The table is already 
laid, in fact. We broke open all our penny pigs, 
decided to walk henceforth instead of hanging, on 
account of the girl who took our seat — resolved in 
short to get money in every heart-rending way 
handy, to the end that we might — but why pile on 
the woe — we proposed to do all thi6 for you. Prov- 
idence has made an alteration in our plans and 
we find that it has all been arranged for Aunt Mary. 

Jack, Clover, Burnett and Betty. For Aunt 
Mary! 

Mitchel .For Aunt Mary — feast—— 

Betty. (Protesting) Oh, boys. 

Mitchell. For Aunt Mary, flowers. 

Betty. Flowers, oh! 

Mitchell. For Aunt Mary, gifts. 

Betty. Were you going to 

Mitchell. Also, Aunt Mary's. 

Burnett. I can't make head or tail of this. 

Clover. I think I can just grab the tail. 

Jack. Be still — let Mitchell finish. 

Mitchell. Of course — I expected that Aunt 
Mary would draw a check for her nephew — I didn't 
expect her nephew to draw Aunt Mary — but as long 
as what is has generally got to keep on being, we 
will rise as one man — and one Betty of course — 
and welcome her — welcome her royafly. Make her 
feel that the letter was really a coyly worded invita- 
tion. (Mimicry) " We knew it would bring you, 
'we knew you'd come." And then we must get right 
down to business and dine her and wine her and 
toast her until — (Pause) 

All. (In chorus) Until? 

Mitchell.' Why, boys, don't you see the man 
point? (All stare at one another) Why, it's just 
this. We must entertain her so fast and furiously 
that long before this hour to-morrow she'll be only 
too glad to slip quietly back to her own little love 
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of a country nest. (Abruptly) You understand? 
Well, then, pome on — we're off for the station. 

(Exeunt boys together.) 

Betty. (Alone) Well, I declare. (Slight pause 
of stupefaction) My birthday too! And so now 
I'll really see Jack's Aunt Mary. I hope that she'll 
like me! (Thoughtfully) An, but she must like 
me — I must take care of her. Those crazy boys and 
their crazy plan — and that poor little old lady rush- 
ing up here, swallowing up pride and wrath, because 
she thinks that Jack is ill. (Screams slightly) I 
know what I'll do. Ill — is there time? Yes, — 
there's time. (Rushes to bell, rings violently. 
Enter James) James, tell Eva that I want her 
instantly — instantly do you hear? 

James. Yes, Miss. (Exit James) 

Betty. (Clapping her hands) She shall love me. 
I'll take care of her, I'll protect her, I'll just be 
everything to her. I'll show those boys — 111 — 
(Enter Eva) Now, Eva, don't smile, don't look 
astonished. There isn't a second to lose and you 
must have all your wits about you and pay the 
greatest attention. Don't try to talk — don't ask 
questions. I want all your clean aprons, caps, ties — 
don't ask me why — and don't open your mouth — 
you know how often I've told you how silly you look 
with — Eva, please be quiet when I ask you. I want 
your black dresses, and the other things — and your 
collars — Oh, do be quiet — I want them all put in 
the little room off my room, and you must help me 
get into them. Now don't ask why — haven't I ex- 
plained — and you can go to your aunt's — oh, don't 
interrupt me — I must be dressed in twenty minutes 
I keep telling you — if you'd only keep still and listen 
— and help me — and bring down the apron — come. 
(Snatches her hand and both exeunt) 
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(Enter Aunt Mary in travelling attire, with the 
butler looking much puzzled, and man carrying 
trunk. Exit man at once. Altercation in hall.) 

Aunt Mary. Don't talk to me. Why, who ever 
heard of such a thing. Who ever heard of paying 
more than twenty-five cents for a hack from the 
station to the house. 

James. I didn't quite catch the name Madam — 

Aunt Mary. (Turning sharply) Not "Ma- 
dam." I'm not married and it don't flatter me one 
bit to be took to be. I'll thank you to remember 
that hereafter, young man. Where's my nephew? 

James. Asking your pardon, Miss — but what's 
his name ? 

Aunt Mary. My heavens' alive ! I ain't come 
up the wrong steps, have I ? (Searches hurriedly in 
hand reticule, produces letter, reads, glancing about, 
as she does so) It's a big house and rather lonely 
for him as Bob is away so much of the time, and 
he gets very blue. This must be the place. (To 
James) Wbose house is this, any way. 

James. (Coughing) This is Mrs. Burnett's 
house, Madam — I mean Miss — but they're both in 
Europe. Was the name Denham, might I ask ? 

Aunt Mary. Yes, it is. Where is he? 

James. There is a Mr. Denham visiting here, 
Miss, but he's out just now. 

Aunt Mary. (In great surprise) Out! (Reads 
from letter) "We don't really think he is going 
into a decline, even though the doctor does. He 
seems so bright and is now able to sit up a little." 
(Interrupting herself) " Sit up a little " — Did you 
say he was out, young man? 

James. Well, yes, Miss — I mean Madam — I 
mean Miss — he's mostly out. 

Aunt Mary. Mostly out — (Reads) "He has 
f ound a place where he can go to work just as soon 
as he is able to, but that happy hour will be, I fear, 
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deferred for some while yet Did you say " mostly 
out," young man? ' «. 

James. Well, Madam — Miss I mean— young 
folks is young and it's their one chance to— {BeU 
rings. Exit James) 

Aunt Mary. One chance to— Now what made 
him go just as it looked like I was going to find out 
where Jack is gone? {Re-enter James, r.) WeH, 
young man, you don't seem to know just where you 
belong. 

James. {Coughing discretly) It was the mail 
as drove you here — Mad — I mean Miss— he says he 
wants another dollar and a quarter. 

Aunt Mary. Why, the idea! That makes a 
dollar and a half. 

James. Yes, Miss, that's the correct fare. 

Atjnt Mary. Well, I suppose, you ought to 
know. {Indignantly, then resigned) But I ain't 
forgot what cities are. {Business — begins emptying 
her reticule) How much more does he want? 

James. A dollar and a quarter, Miss. 

Aunt Mary. {Starts and drops everything) 
Young man, are you a Christian? Is what you just 
said true ? A dollar and a half for bringing me and 
my little squab-topped trunk here? 

James. Yes, Madam. {Hands her up her purse 
from where he is picking up her belongings. Aunt 
Mary struggles with her indignantion. Lays purse 
on table) 

Aunt Mary. There won't be enough in there. 
I'm a great believer in never carrying any large sum 
m a hand bag. {Glances at James— his back is to- 
wards her — proceeds to investigate her skirts for 
pocket in petticoat — glances at James from time to 
time — finds pocket, puts hand straight through — 
bottom has been cut off) Well, did I ever! (She 
examines her wrecked pocket) Did it rip, do you 
suppose? 
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James. I should say that it had been cut off, 
Miss. 

Aunt Mary. (Collapsing) Now who would 
have thought of that. Who ever would know that 
I had a pocket there? I never told anyone except 
that nice man who came and sat with me because I 
looked just like the only woman he ever loved. It 
couldn't have been him for he told me first how he 
carried his money in his chest preserver, and he said 
that he thought my way was so much better that he 
was going to have one put in all of his trousers as 
soon as he got back to his wife. He was such a 
nice man — so— so thoughtful — fixed me a footstool 
and — Oh, well it couldn't have been him ! Never 
— not by no chance ! 

James. Shall I pay the man, Madam? 

Aunt Mary. I wish you would. I'd be so much 
obliged — and be sure to see that my little squab- 
topped trunk ain't forgot. (Exit James. Aunt 
Mary coughs a little and moves to seat at one side 
and sits down) 

James. (Outside) But he isn't in, Miss. 

(Voice of girl from Kalamazoo outside.) 

GiRL. I tell you that he's here and I know that 
he's here. My business is important and I'm going 
to see him ! (She appears at door and speaks back 
over her own shoulder) I shall stay right here and 
wait until I do see him too. And I shan't go until I 
have seem him either. You can take your own time 
about telling him. So ! (She strolls around room, 
looking up at the pictures. Comes suddenly upon 
Aunt Mary in big chair — starts) 

Aunt Mary. I thought you'd come. 

Girl. Why did you? 

Aunt Mary. Because you said you wouldn't 
,What did you come for? 

Girl. I came to see Jack Denham. 
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Aunt Mary. I don't see any use your seeing him. 
He hasn't got anything in the wide world— except 
friends— and so naturally, he hasn't any money. 
What's the use of going all over this again ? Didn't 
I say it all to you last week? Didn't I tell your 
lawyer friend too? Now you go back and tell him 
I'm here, and I'm all ready to tell it all to him all 
over again if he's forgotten it. Like enough he has 
—you seem to'v'. So I'll say again— that he isn't 
going to get a cent— you're not going to get a cent 
—and I'm not going to have Jack worried. What do 
you suppose that I come up here for? Just so as 
to see that that boy wasn't worried. He's side — 
he's got the measles and any sort of worry might 
break him out all over fresh, very likely, most likely, 
and I'm not going to have my nephew broken out all 
over fresh ; not if I can help it. He's all the boy I've 
got and I'm all the Mother he's got and I'm living 
according to my idea of what that means. Seems to 
me, young woman ; you're in a pretty unprofitable 
line of business. I'd get out of it mighty quick if I 
was in your place, I know that. You wouldn't 
catch me going around, trying to make unwilling 
young men marry me or else pay me for leaving 
them single. No indeed — not as a general thing — 
not under any circumstances. (Turning abruptly on 
her) What are you doing it for ? 

Girl. Well, not for fun, I can tell you. You 
don't suppose a girl would put herself in my place 
if she didn't have to— do you? You don't suppose 
I'd have gone to you when you sent for me if I'd 
had any idea what kind of a woman you were — do 
you? Not much. I had an idea that you were a 
woman with a heart instead of as hard as rocks— *- 
disinheriting the only flesh and blood you've got 
What have you ever done for Jack? As far as I 
can see not much more than talk — it's nothing else. 
You've sent him to school, you've paid his bills and 
when you got tired paying them you disinherited 
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him. You didn't really do any of it yourself. The 
money was there and all you had to do was to 
scribble your name on a piece of paper and settle 
whatever came up. It didn't mean any work or 
worry or hardship for you, not a bit. But think 
of my mother, scrimping and pinching harder, going 
without, until I'm scared to think of all she went 
without, perhaps — just so as to have my voice 
cultivated and give me a start in life. Idea of what 
a mother feels! You don't know anything about 
a mother's feelings. 

Aunt Mary. (Restive— Aside) Now she's 
going to talk about her mother and make me un- 
comfortable. (To the girl) Go on! You know 
there's a ring of truth about your abuse, and I like 
it better than all those lies you took the trouble to 
tell me down in the country. I'm a great believer 
in the telling of the truth whether to other people 
or myself. I've listened to you pretty patiently. 
Suppose you now listen to me a little for a change. 
Turn about's fair play. Now let's say that I am a 
hard-hearted old woman and that Jack doesn't owe 
me anything — that's what you said, wasn't it? 
(Girl nods) Well, you've given me rather a pretty 
picture of that little mother of yours living in 
Kalamazoo. 

Girl. (Interrupting) She doesn't. She lives in 
Oshkosh. 

Aunt Mary. Well, wherever she lives. I see 
that you don't feel that you owe her anything. 
(Girl tries to speak) Wait till I get through. Be- 
cause, of course, if you feel you do owe her any- 
thing, this seems to me a mighty poor way of paying 
it. 

Girl. But I 

, Aunt Mary. Hold on ! I let you have your say 
— you let me have mine. According to my way of 
thinking, my boy — whatever he's done, is coming 
a great deal nearer to repayin' me for my scribblings 
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on paper than you are to repaying that little mother 
of yours for all her pinching in that flat in 
Oshkosh 

Girl. She doesn't lire in a flat— die lives with 
my uncle— he's postma?* *r— My lawyer says 

Aunt Mary. Don't believe him. There isn't 
any money in anything that a woman goes into with 
a lawyer— not for the woman— that is — I've got a 
lawyer myself. 

Girl. You think I haven't a case. Well, just 
as a starter — have you seen this evening's paper? 

Aunt Mary. No. 

Girl. Well, I'll leave mine with you then. 
Study over that until we meet again. (Exit) 

Aunt Mary. (Takes out a card and pencil from 
reticule and writes repeating aloud) Care of the 
postmaster, Oshkosh. (Puts up card) I wonder 
what she meant by leaving me this. (Unfolds 
paper) Oh, my heavens' alive. Oh, mercy on us1 
Jack's picture and hers in the same red ink heart 
(Sits silent. Business) I suppose it's no use tb 
try and buy them all up, for seems to me I've heard 
as they've got a printing machine as can make as 
many as a hundred a minute. (Enter James) See 
here, young man, I'm Jade Denham's aunt, and I've 
got a very particular reason for not wanting him to 
see to-night's paper. I'll make it worth your while to 
mind what I say. I'm a great believer in having 
people do what I say. It's the pleasantest way of 
getting along with, I've found so far and most gen- 
erally — just about always. Well, do you think yon 
can manage it? 

Jambs. Yes, Miss, I can say it didn't come. 

Aunt Mary. Oh, I wouldn't say that, because 
a paper always comes. Besides, there ain't no need 
of lying about it. Just say a dog run off with it. 

James. Just say a dog run off with it. VeryweH, 
Miss, I understand. (Exit James. Enter Betty—* 
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advances upon Aunt Mary, begins to untie her 
bonnet) 

Betty. You are Miss Watkins, I know. 

Aunt Mary. {Struggling faintly) I can untie 
it myself, thank you. I 

Betty. Your nephew has gone to the station to 
meet you ; he must have just missed you. He will 
be so sorry. But let me take your shawl. 

Aunt Mary. {Clutching it) I guess I'll keep 
this till I get my knit one. Where have they put 
my little squab-topped trunk? 

Betty. Your trunk is here, Madam. I will ring 
and have it taken to your room at once. {Rings 
bell) Your room is quite ready. Give me your 
keys. 

Aunt Mary. Give you my keys ? 

Betty. {With a little smile) I am Miss 
Burnett's maid. I shall take the best possible care 
of you. I shall unpack your trunk, fold away your 
dress, help you with your hair — {As she speaks, 
Aunt Mary contemplates her with the slow 
fascinated air of a bird being snake charmed, and 
begins slowly to feel for her pocket again) Indeed 
I shall do everything that I possibly can to make 
your visit a very happy one. Come now, dinner is 
not until seven. You have abundance of time to 
undress and lie down 

Aunt Mary. But I don't want to lie down. I 
took a long nap on the train 

Betty. Please give me your keys. 

{Enter James. At the same instant Aunt Mary 
puts her hand through pocket again.) 

Aunt Mary. Well, I declare ! I believe he took 
my keys along with my purse. 

(James giggles outright.) 
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Betty. (Reprovingly) James, take Miss Wat- 
kins' luggage to her room. 

Aunt Mary. Can't he take my little squab- 
topped trunk at the same time ? But how ever shall 

Betty. We can manage that. James, telephone 
at once for the locksmith. 

Aunt Mary. He mustn't break my little squab- 
topped trunk — I don't want it broken. 

(Exit James with trunk.) 

Betty. He will attend to that. Come now. 

Aunt Mary. (Rather haughtily) Young wo- 
man, 111 thank you 

Betty. Pray don't mention it. You're very wel- 
come. 

Aunt Mary. (With sidelong look) What's 
your name? 

Betty. (Laughing and moving towards the 
door) Janice. 

Aunt Mary. Granice. 

Betty. Come now. 

Aunt Mary. (Vaguely pinching where her 
pocket was) I wonder if coming to a city is ever 
pleasant. Here's my pocket gone and Jack not come 
and me got to go to bed at six o'clock whether I 
like it or not. 

Betty. (Pausing at door to let Aunt Mary 
precede her) It's the stair to the left, Madam. 

Aunt Mary. But I don't really 

(Exit both. Enter the four boys, all with news- 
papers — business. ) 

Burnett. (Ringing bell with one hand and shak- 
ing out the paper with the other) Well, of all the 
goes. It's to be hoped that she didn't buy a— 
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(Enter James) Here, take this — and this — (Giv- 
ing him hat and stick — All the others follow suit) 
Did anyone come? 

Clover. An elderly 

Mitchell. Anyone you've never—— 

Jack. James, is my aunt here? 

James. Yes sir she 

Burnett and Clover. There, I told you she — 
I knew she couldn't miss 

Mitchell. Naturally if she came before we 

Jack. Where's the evening paper, James — the 
one that comes to the house? 

James. Well, sir, a dog come with — I mean a 
dog ran off with it. 

Burnett. There, that's off our minds. 

Jack. When did my Aunt come? 

James. About a quarter of an hour since. 

Jack. Where is she? 

James. She is lying down, sir. 

Jack. All right. That's all. Oh, but — James— 
we don't want my aunt to see the evening paper; 
look out about the dog's coming back — that's all. 
(Exit James) Now, boys, what's to be done about 
this ? D — n my luck ! Just as I stand some show. 
(His face suddenly contracts. He goes by the 
Piano r., where he and Betty talked and handles 
the little statuette which he held while he waited 
for her answer) 

Mitchell* It does seen unkind that this paper 
and Aunt Mary should get into circulation upon 
the same day. 

Jack. Oh, it's infamous ! It's outrageous ! It's 

Clover. (To Mitchell) Let's quietly make 
tracks. We've got to dress and get back here for 
dinner, you know. 

Mitchell. True. 
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(Mitchell and Clover motion to Burnett and 
exit both off r. u. Burnett goes up to Jack.) 

Burnett. Darkest, before the dawn, old man! 

Jack. Not this time — not for me. 

Burnett. Why, you know that she's bound to 
let you explain. 

Jack. (Shakes his head. Strikes at paper with 
his hand) A woman will never forgive all this, 
Bob. 

Burnett. But she must have been ready to for- 
give or she wouldn't have come. 

Jack. Or she wouldn't have come ! What — Oh! 
Oh ! I see, you're talking about Aunt Mary. 

Burnett. Of course — of course — but my head's 
swimming! Here, let's get these all out of sight 
and then — (They put papers away. Jack returns 
to statuette) Come on now. 

Jack. In a second. (Exit Burnett, door op- 
posite hall door r.) Of all the villainous messes — 
what does it matter how it really was I I'm ruined 
now. (Moves about restlessly) I suppose it wiH 
all come out in the wash as they say—but I'm 
deuced sick of being the soap — I know that and oh 
— (He picks up little statuette and bites his lips — 
puts it down with sudden determination and walks 
towards door) No use of being blue about it! 
Lord knows I'm blue enough without that! I — 
(Enter Aunt Mary minus her front and her collar. 
Very limp in the skirts and knit slippers) Why, 
Aunt Mary ! 

Aunt Mary. Oh, Jack, Fm so glad to see you 
again. (Embraces and kisses) 

Jack. I wanted to come right up but they said 
lhat you were asleep. 

Aunt Mary. I know dear — I wanted to come 
tight down — but — (Pauses and looks fearfully over 
her shoulder) 
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Jack. Why Aunt Mary, what do you mean? 
Why Aunt Mary, you're all of a tremble? 

AuNt Mary. Jack — it's her 

Jack. Her ? ! 

Aunt Mary. She — shell hear you. 

Jack. But who is it? 

Aunt Mary. It's the Lucinda of this house. 

Jack. Not the maid? 

AtFNT Mary. Yes, Miss Burnette's maid. Sh-h ! 
Don't let her hear us. Jack, I didn't want to go to 
bed — and — but she made me go — and she had a 
man pick the lock of your grandfather's little squab- 
topped trunk that's been to India nine times and 
never had its lock picked before — and then she un- 
packed it and I can't find so much as a wash-rag. 
I 'heard your voice and wanted to come down, I've 
always been a great believer in doing what I please, 
but I— (Pauses expressively) 

Jack. Aunt Mary, what do you mean ? 

Aunt Mary. She sat there on a chair and she 
said "Are you awake?" — and I didn't answer. I 
didn't see no need to lie about it. I just kept my 
eyes tight shut and then*she went away and left me 
— and, .oh, Jack, I'm so glad to see you. (Embraces 
him again) 

Jack. Well, if you're glad to see me Aunt Mary, 
what do you think I am about you? I've been most 
crazy over this trouble, and then to have Mitchell 
go and write that fool letter and scare you 

Aunt Mary. He didn't scare me. Not but what 
maybe I'm a little disappointed over not finding you 
all broke out with measles — for you were so cunning 
when you had the whooping cough, Jack, but I was 
coming anyway. 

Jack. You were coming anyway? 

Aunt Mary. Yes dear. I suppose it's hard to 
say you're wrong when you're young like you but 
it's harder to say it when you're old like me. I 
was wrong and when I found out all about that 
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Kalamazoo case I just had to come and see you. 

(They are seated on sofa side by side.) 

Jack. Are you sure that you know the whole 
now, Aunt Mary ? 

Aunt Mary. Well, I'm fairly sure. 

Jack. May I tell you upon my sacred word of 
honor, I'm altogether innocent of the first thought 
of wrong doing by that girl? I hardly know her. 

Aunt Mary. I know, Tack, I've seen her. 
Mercy, boy, don't do that. I m a great believer in 
people as have their arms around me never doing 
anything sudden. 

Jack. But Aunt Mary 

Aunt Mary. Now see here, I've seen that girl 
— and I know all about her, and I know all about 
her lawyer, and neither of them is going to get a 
cent out of me. Not likely — not very likely 

Jack. But Aunt Mary, you don't know the 
worst. 

Aunt Mary. Yes, I do. 

Jack. (Rises. Bus. Goes and produces one of 
the papers) .You know, whatever scrapes I've ever 
gotten into I always came running to you first thing. 

Aunt Mary. I know that. 

Jack. But you haven't seen 

Aunt Mary. If that's the evening paper, I've 
seen it. 

Jack. You've seen it ! 

Aunt Mary. She brought it to me herself. 
Now, look here Jack, this has all been awful. I'm 
willing to admit that I was in the wrong— I've seen 
that girl and settled her, and if necessary I'll see 
that lawyer and settle him. 

Jack. I'll go down and punch his head for two 
pins! 

Aunt Mary. (Rises, crosses. Bus. Seising his 
am) Oh, Jack, don't! Pon't punch any more 
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heads. Remember what the cabman cost and the 
lawyer would surely be three times more. But I 
must hurry — she'll come back maybe and find me 
gone — you won't let her know I came down? 
(Clings to him) 

Jack. (Hugging her) Why of course not if 
you don't want me to. I'll meet you just as if we 
had never met before. 

Aunt Mary. Well, there ain't no need of even 
acting a lie when you don't have to, just do the same 
as you would if I'd really been asleep, that'll be the 
best all round. 

Jack. Well, then, good-bye for a little. 

Aunt Mary. We might meet her. You dear 
boy. (Hugs him again) 

Jack. I go this door and you go that, so we'll 
part here — for a little while. You've taken a load 
from my mind, Aunt Mary, you see if I don't do 
you credit to the end. 

(Both exit leaving paper on floor. Betty talks off 
l., while arranging two large vases of flowers. 
Looks at clock.) 

Betty. Ten minutes before I must go to help 
Aunt Mary dress. (She sees paper and picks it up, 
rolls a chair back to the audience and seats herself. 
Her hand hangs in sight. In a moment she arises 
quite white, folds paper and puts it out of sight. 
Looks about room) And this is my birthday. 
(Exits r.) 

(Enter Clover and Mitchell in evening dress.) 

Clover. I'm so tangled up that I don't know 
whether I'm the hind legs or the front legs in the 
game. I can't keep it straight who's born, who's 
dead, or who mustn't see this evening paper. 
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Mitchell. Queer how Jack's luck began to 
back water all of a sudden. 

Clover. Run dry you mean? 

Mitchell. Petiify, I reckon I meant, or evapor- 
ate. 

Clover. It's too bad now — whenever the paper 
has anything in it that everybody's crazy to read, 
nobody wants to be seen looking at it. 

Mitchell. I wouldn't mind your seeing me 
look at it if I could find it to look at. 

(They hunt about for paper. Enter Burnett.) 

Burnett. What's turned up now? 

Mitchell. Nothing, that's the evil we are seek- 
ing to remedy. Trying to raise a paper. 

Burnett. You can't get out those papers now 
—Aunt Mary may honor us at any instant now. 

Clover, (r.) Is everything all ready? 

Burnett. All's in order. I just came through 
there. 

Mitchell. Is my gift still intact? (Enter 
Betty, with a little smile) Why, what under 
Scorpion 

Betty. (Courtesies) Janet — if you please — 
Aunt Mary's bodyguard. Hush, don't make a big 
fuss now. She needed a bodyguard, and I — well, I 
wanted to help you all help Jack. So— this is the 
way I took. 

Burnett. But, Sis 

Betty. (Rapidly crossing c.) I'm going to wait 
on the table to-night. I'm going to do so well that 
you'll all be proud of me. You haven't known what 
a domestic creature I was. Aunt Mary will be the 
first person that ever really appreciated me. 

Burnett. Has she seen you yet ? 

Betty. Seen me? — she's crazy about me. She 
has my room. I put her to sleep there — rolled her 
up in a quilt. She looked like a dear little fluff ball 
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that has been put away in lavender for years and 
years. 

Clover. You mean " moth ball," don't you? 

Burnett. Doesn't sound very much like Aunt 
Mary. 

Mitchell. Are you sure that it is, Aunt Mary? 

(Enter Jack r. 3.) 

Betty. Why, do you know that struck me too. 
I've always thotight of Aunt Mary as self-willed, 
but she did everything that I asked her to in the 
sweetest possible way. 

Burnett. I say, boys, I've got a fine thought; 
let's roll the table in here, it's ten tinjes cozier and if 
Betty's going to wait, James can do the real serving 
in the dining room and save her a lot of trouble. 

Clover. I say so too, come on 

(Exit Mitchell, Burnett and Clover. Betty 
starts to follow and sees Jack.) 

Betty. Oh, I didn't know that you were there. 

Jack. Why, Betty, what's the matter? 

Betty. Not very much, Jack, I was almost plain 
enough in what I said before. 

Jack. Almost plain enough. What do you 
mean? 

Betty. Just this. I've seen it all — read it all. 
It doesn't make any difference as to what I shall 
do for you as a friend — I'll be the best friend I 
know how, to you ; but you must never ask me any 
other kind of a question now. Do you understand? 

Jack. Certainly, perfectly. 

Betty. I shall do all I can for your aunt. 

Jack. I am already deeply m debt to you and 
your family and I can't do anything but accept and 
be grateful — at present. 

Betty. I'm very sorry. 
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Jack. I'm sorry too — perhaps, if you'd let me 
explain. 

Betty. You couldn't explain. The burning dis- 
grace of it all being in print can never be erased. 

Jack. And yet, dear, I am just as sure as ever 
that you are the one exceptional and exalted among 
women, even in the face of the way you treat me. 

Betty. Don't criticize me. 

Jack. I didn't mean to, believe me. 

Betty. And remember that I am just as much 
your friend as ever. (She holds out her hand but 
he does not see it) 

Jack. Thank yotu 

{She crosses room slowly. Hesitates and returns.) 

Betty. You won't take to drinking— or — any- 
thing like that? 

j Jack. Not while I've got Aunt Mary to still 
believe in me. 

(She crosses room again— hesitates — returns.) 

Betty. Jack? 

Jack. (Has taken up the little statuette again 
and is looking at it absent-mindedly) Yes, what 
is it? 

Betty. You wouldn't — under any circumstances 
— marry — that girl from Kalamazoo — would you? 

Jack. (With emphasis) No. 

Betty. I must go to Aunt Mary. (Exit Betty 
I*, u.) 

(Boys roll in table— Jack helps.) 

Burnett. What did you think of Betty as a 
maid? 

Jack. That's so — she was dressed like Eva— - 
wasn't she? 
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Clover. Fiddle, pretending you didn't notice it? 

Burnett. Look out, we've made a wrinkle in 
the rug — lift up a leg. 

Clover. Which, left or right? 

Burnett. Hi, you're going to set the dishes a 
sliding. Get down there. 

(All go down on all fours. Business. Enter Betty 
and Aunt Mary elaborately attired. Betty 
in maid's attire.) 

Betty. (Announcing) Miss Watkins. 

(Boys all line up hurriedly — Jack seises her hand.) 

Mitchell, Clover and Burnett. (Together) 
We knew you'd come. We knew it would bring 
you. (Aunt Mary stares at each in turn with 
great dignity. The young men rather falter) You 
see, Miss Watkins — I don't believe I ever — we're 
so pleased to welcome 

Jack. (With sudden cordiality) Well, I de- 
clare, Aunt Mary, if it isn't good to see you again. 
(Kisses her) How well you look — (Bus. of ad- 
miration) And your hair, Aunt Mary ! 

Aunt Mary. No, I don't like it either — she did 
it. 

Jack. Oh, but my friends, Aunt Mary — 
(Mitchell, Burnett and Clover are standing in 
a straight line opposite) I want you to meet 
Burnett, first — this is his home, you know — Burnett, 
this is my Aunt, you know. 

Aunt Mary. (Affably) I like your house — 
what I've seen of it — very much, Mr. Burnett. 
(Shakes hands) 

Burnett. Thank you, Miss Watkins ; may I add 
that I like Jack's aunt, what I see of her, very much 
too. 
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Aunt Mary. (Aside to Betty) Isn't he 
bright? 

Jack. And this is Mitchell, Aunt Mary, the erne 
who 

Aunt Mary. I know, the man who invented the 
measles. I'm glad to know you, Mr. Mitchell. 
(Holds out her hand, Mitchell kisses it; aside to 
Petty) Isn't he nice ? 

Mitchell. This, Miss Watkins, is the apex of 
my 

Aunt Mary. You talk just like your letter — 
that was a beautiful 

Jack. And last but not least, this is Clover, Aunt 
Mary, we always save him for the dessert. 

Aunt Mary. (Shakes hands) How do you do, 
but you mustn't call me Miss Watkins, you know, 
you — (Aside to Betty) Oh, ain't he a perfectly 
beautiful boy ! 

Jack. They'd all like to call you Aunt Mary if 
you'll let them. 

Aunt Mary. I'll let them do anything they like 
—I'm a great believer in raising boys that way. 

Mitchell. I shall remain from the rest and call 
you Miss Watkins — if you'll sanction it. 

(Aunt Mary is standing with Betty, just behind 
her and the four boys right and left.) 

Aunt Mary. (Aside to Betty) Which one did 
you say that was? 

Jack. Mitchell. (Whispers) 

Aunt Mary. Oh, yes, the one who invented the 
measles. 

(The boys take roses from vases at either side and 
present them.) 

Jack. You see, Aunt Mary, we've gotten up a 
little informal party for you. 
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Aunt Mary. A party for me ! 

Jack. And these — {Offering roses) — are the 
beginning of it. {Tableau of books cover) 

Aunt Mary. I'll take them home and root 
them in my roof garden. 

(Men draw up chairs. Aunt Mary's in center. 
Betty arranges flowers in place at back of 
Aunt Mary's chair, so that they are standing 
up and form a background.) 

Jack. We're going to give you the time of your 
life, Aunt Mary. 

Botnett. I'm going to give you a picnic Aunt 
Mary. 

Clover. I'm going to take you out in my auto, 
Aunt Mary. 

Mitchell. And I have a small yatch which I 

Aunt Mary. {Looks about for Betty and finds 
her gone — somewhat distressedly to Jack) Who's 
saying that? 

Jack. Nobody's saying anything, Aunt Mary. 
It's only we're aU so glad to see you. 

Aunt Mary. {Aside) Do you really like my 
iiair? 

Jack, (dside) It looks fine. 

Aunt Mary. Well it feels as if it was all coming 
off on the side where it isn't? {Looks around at 
.the table) 

Clover. How do you like New York, Aunt 
M&ry? 

Aunt Mary. Oh, Jack, T forgot to tell you. I 
. didn't have my pocket picked but I had something 
worse done to it. {Bus.) 

Jack. Aunt Mary! 

Aunt Mary. He cut the bottom of it right 
square off. I'm a great believer in pockets being 
picket for the papers are full of it — but to have him 
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cut the bottom off that way — well the pocket is 
spoiled — just about — pretty surely. 

Jack. But what he — who? 

Aunt Mary. I don't know. The only man who 
had a chance was too much of a gentleman the more 
I think of him. And that isn't the worst 

Burnett. Great Scott, what else. 

Aunt Mary. My keys fell out of the same hole. 
{Looks around at the table again) 

Clover. Never mind, Aunt Mary, we're all glad 
that you didn't fall out after the keys. 

Aunt Mary. (Aside to Jack) Which one did 
you say he was? 

Jack. Clover — the one who said he'd take you 
out in an auto. 

Aunt Mary. Out in an otto! Sounds like 
some Japanese place. 

{Looks around at table again. Enter Betty rear, 
1 James assists in serving.) 

Betty. Dinner is served. 

(Boys arise simultaneously.) 

Aunt Mary. Well, I'm ready. I've always been 
a great believer in eating when you're hungry. 

Jack. Boys, the presents — we've f orgotten the 
presents. 

Mitchell, Clover and Burnett. We've for- 
gotten the presents. (All rush away) 

Aunt Mary. Now, Jack, they shouldn't have 
done that. It isn't right. I'm a great believer in 
boys keeping their money for circuses and peanuts. 

Jack. But Aunt Mary, they like to do it. Aunt 
Mary, I must admire your shawl. 

Aunt Mary. Your grandfather brought me— 

{Re-enter boys with a rush.) 
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Clover, {Presenting box and scissors) To cut 
the ribbon, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. Well, did I ever — No I won't cut 
it, I want to keep it for the cat He uses up so many 
ribbons going out nights. {Business of untying 
vanity box) God bless my soul, what's this? 

Jack. Open it and see. 

Aunt Mary. (Looking around at table) Oh I 
know it's the same kind of flour that Granice put on 
my face up stairs ; it's to put on your face with some 
cotton and rub off with some cloth. Well, I sup- 
pose—do let's have dinner. 

Burnett. My gift, Aunt Mary. (Offers 
scissors) 

Aunt Mary. What's this? 

Burnett. A dog-collar. 

Aunt Mary. I haven't any dog and it's too big 
for the cat — unless he wore it for a belt. (Looks at 
it reflectively) I never heard of a cat wearing a 
belt. (Recollectwely) But dear me, I thank you 
both ever and ever so much and it's sure to come 
in handy to hang something on the wall. Let's have 
dinner. 

Mitchell. Just one minute more, Miss Wat- 
kins, my gift. (Has untied his box himself, and 
offers the ribbon with one hand and the open box 
with the other) 

Aunt Mary. (Beaming) Well, if you ain't the 
most thoughtful young man I ever saw. And these 
lovely mitts. (Bus.) Oh, mercy on us — why, good- 
ness me — whoever heard— well no use lying about it, 
they're stockings. (Sees stockings) 

Jack. Why, Aunt Mary, it's all right. All the 
girls wear them in New York. 

Aunt Mary. But look at the butterflies running 
up my — up your — well, running up the limbs. 

Jack. They're all right Aunt Mary. Everybody 
wears them in New York. But I'm so hungry we'll 
leave my presents 'til afterward. Come now. 
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(Business of sitting down at table — Aunt Mary 
has Mitchell on one side and Jack on the 
other.) 

Mitchell. Gentlemen, be seated. 

(All sit at one and the same time-r-Bvm, by 
Aunt Mary has business of removing Aunt 
Mary's glass every time it is filled.) 

Aunt Mary. Well, is this an orange or a lemon. 
It's too big to be both. 

Mitchell. That's grape-fruit, Miss Watkins* 

Aunt Mary. It don't look a mite like a grape. 
I'm a great believer in — (Tastes) My heavens' 
alive, it is a lemon, just as I thought. I know I'm 
squinting. 

Jack. You must sugar it, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. It's no use now. That taste is all 
over me. It surprised me more than the stockings 
and full as much as the pocket. (Betty removes 
grape-fruit) I remember once when I was little 
I bit a quince. My mouth stayed that way for a 
week. 

Mitchell. Eyerybody eats grape-fruit in New 
York. 

Aunt Mary. I noticed the faces as I drove by, 
but I didn't know what caused it. 

Burnett. This maid we have is terribly slow — 
I hope you'll excuse her. Come, Janice, hurry up. 

Aunt Mary. (Looking after Janice as she 
exits with tray) Don't speak so you might hurt 
her feelings. 

Burnett. Nonsense, Aunt Mary. She hasn't 
a care in the world — Jack lives here, ask him. 

Aunt Mary. You never can tell — like as not 
she's in love. 

Mitchell. I think Miss Watkins' diagnosis 
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most probable frofa little things I have picked up 
about the house. 

(Enter Betty with oyster cocktail.) 

Aunt Mary. Sakes' alive, what's this? 

CloVeIl These, Aunt Mary— clams, you know. 

Aunt Mary. (Sniffing) I don't believe mine 
are good. 

Jack. It's what they call a clam cocktail, Aunt 
Mary, everybody eats them in New York. 

Aunt Mary. Comes about as near being a cock's 
tail as that other thing was to being a cat's belt — it 
wias a cat's belt, you said, wasn't it ? 

Burnett. No, a dog collar. 

Aunt Mary. It's all one to me only I was 
bfought up to call things by their names. (Fishing 
out one oyster and wiping it carefully with bread) 

Jack. Just put it in and let it slide, Aunt Mary, 
everybody does that way in New York. 

Aunt Mary. But it's so slippery I never could 
stop it if I didn't like the feeling. (To Mitchell) 
You can have mine — I never was a great believer in 
loose clams anyway. I like to pick my own off. 

Jack. Well, Aunt Mary, don't eat it if you don't 
like it — just leave it. 

(Betty removes oysters.) 

Aunt Mary. (Aside) I wonder if there'll be 
anything I can eat after a while? I'm such a be- 
liever in eating when I'm as hungry as I am now. 

Mitchell. Boys, I fail to perceive any im- 
mediate demands for my latest. 

Burnett. No, you don't — not now. 

Aunt Mary. Yes, he can if he wants to — The 
way you do go for him. 

Burnett. But his stories aren't funny, Aunt 
Mary. 
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Aunt Mary. I know but his mouth looks so 
funny when he's doing it. 

Clover. Go on, Mitchell, if Aunt Mary wants to 
see your mouth look funny when you're doing it — 
tell it— tell it. 

Jack. Yes, tell it. 

Mitchell. Being pressed to this extent I will 
consent to mention a little incident which occurred 
recently, in fact, yesterday. My friend Murphy 
broke his engagement recently, Miss Watkin s 

(James serves consomme.) 

Aunt Mary. Is the girl going to law about it? 

Mitchell. No, no, but I asked him why he 
broke it and he said she was too flossy for him. I 
asked him what he meant and he said she was the 
kind of a girl who wouldnt wear a porous plaster 
without running baby ribbon through the holes. 
Ha, ha, ha! (Bus.) 

Jack. You'll like this, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. Lodes like tea. 

Mitchell. It isn't — it's soup consomme, you 
know. 

Aunt Mary. (Tastes, begins sneezing: all leap 
to her assistance) Why, it's as cold as Greenland's 
icy mountains. I wouldn't give a tramp soup like 
this. (Sneezes again) Granice, is my hair still on ? 

Jack. Aunt Mary, I'm so sorry — of course 
you're not used to iced consomme — I ought to have 
warned you. 

Aunt Mary. (Faintly, wiping eyes) I don't 
believe that anything can warm me after that soup. 
I never saw such cold soup. (Sneezes violently. 
Betty remose soup.) 

Mitchell. What comes next ? 

Burnett. I don't know. The cook did the din- 
ner. 

Aunt Mary, Granice, get me another hancfter- 
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chief, I'm afraid I can't try to cat any more with 
this one. And I've lost my glasses— Completely. 
(All assist her to draw up shawl. She sneezes) 
I don't want to hurt your feelings Mr. Burnett, but 
I don't believe your cook as much as tried to heat 
that soup. 

Jack. The soup was meant to be cold. Every- 
body has it th^tt way in New York. 

(Aunt Mary goes off into another paroxysm, dur- 
ing which Janice puts her fresh handkerchief 
in her hand and puts the soft shelled crab 
around. Aunt Mary dries her eyesr-Aooks 
down — jumps backward.) 

Aunt Mary. It's a spider. 

Jack an4 Mitchell. (Leaping to either side) 
No, no, it's a soft shelled crab — it's dead — it's all 
safe. 

Jack. Now open your mouth, Aunt Mary — 
Th$re, now shut it Now shut your eyes and cfyew 
slowly. Pon't you like it? 

(Aunt Mary shuts eyes, chews slowly, smile 
spreads over her face.) 

Aunt Mary. I like it. 

Jack. There, Aunt Mary, you see when you get 
started, you're all right. 

Aunt Mary. But I never supposed I should 
learn to like a big spider on a little spring mattress. 
Do I eat the horns, too? 

Jack. Oh, I say, Clover, let's have out your 
machine after dinner and go for a spin to-night. 

Clover. Bully business. I'll phone. (Clover 
goes to telephone. Business of changing plates) 

Aunt Mary. (To Mitchell) I like this girl—* 
she hasn't, spilt a thing yet. 

Mitchell, I think she's a nice girl myself. 
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Aunt Mary. Have they had her long? 
Mitchell. Ever since I've known the family. 

(Aunt Mary takes good look at Janice. Clover 
returns to table.) 

Jack. Boys — Aunt Mary — glasses down. 

Omnes. Aunt Mary, glasses down ! 

Burnett, Clover and Mitchell. Speech! 
Speech! 

Jack. Nonsense. 

Omnes. Speech, speech. 

Aunt Mary. What's the trouble? 

Jack. (Smiling) Well, you all know that Pm 
not very good at speeches — (Rising) Mitchell 
never would give me a chance to learn. However, 
the perseverance I have inherited from my Aunt 
makes me always willing to try. 

Omnes. Hear! Hear (Glass re-filled) 

.Jack. Aunt Mary — gentlemen — I'll be brief and 
just say this. It's the thing that we don't under* 
stand that makes all the trouble in this world. 
(Glancing at Janet) It's the unknown that always 
looms biggest and blackest. That's what makes the 
, city have such a bad mark. I'm glad Aunt Mary 
has come to learn for herself. She'll find out what 
the evil one knows is never as bad as the evil sus- 
pected, and when you put on the spectacles of wis- 
dom, you see the truth and very often find out that 
it didn't exist at all. I am confident that before 
Aunt Mary goes home, she'll find that she has made 
many mistakes. This trip to New York is going to 
do her a world of good ; it's going to revolutionize 
her views — and — and — what's the word, Mitchell? 

Mitchell. Rejuvenate. 

Jack. And rejuvenate her personally. Here's to 
Aunt Mary 

Mitchell. To the Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
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(All drink. All sit.) 

Burnett. You've got to respond, you know, 
Of. Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. What— me? 

Jack. Of course. 

Clover and Mitchell. Hear, hear ! 

Aunt Mary. Well, of course— if I must— but— 
Sptft (Rises — looks around — smiling) You dear boys — 
and Granice— everybody. I'm sure I always try to 
look on the bright side but nobody that reads the 
papers and has paid the bills I have could be blamed 
for coming to New York with fear and trembling. 
I suppose maybe the city and the country do make 
a lot of mistakes about one another — they're per- 
haps kind of like a boy and his Aunt in that. The 
*Jj ' Aunt thinks the boy is wild when it # s only that he's 
I growing, and the boy thinks that the Aunt don't 
know much when it's only that she's grown and 
she's stopped talking about it — now I'm a great be- 
liever in not going out hunting trouble. If you 
hunt trouble hard enough you're apt to find it. My 
point has always been that Jack's turned that fine 
perseverance that he's so grateful for — the wrong 
way. Instead Of being dead set on keeping straight 
along, he's been a hunter. You can't go on playing 
JsL w ^ a S 1111 w ^ l0Ut shooting a cook. You can't be 
s*!t roaming around downtown without maybe running 
up against a cab-man. You can't go to Chicago and 
be sure of not Qdtning away Kalamazooed. But 
still I don't forget that what one man's meat is an- 
other man's poison. My grandfather played ball 
when he was eighty years old. I haven't played ball 
since I was six and haven't wanted to. That's the 
difference. As far as I can «see men never do grow 
up. They just keep on. playing ball and women 
have just got to put up with it. (Sits down — slight 
pause) 

Mitchell. Boys here's to .putting up with it. 
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(All drink.)' 

Jack. Oh, I say, let's sing. Don't you want some 
music, Aunt Mary? (Crosses to piano. Atwr 
Mary smiles beamingly) 

Mitchell. And may we smoke, Miss Watkins? 

(Business of rolling cigarette. Aunt Mary tries to 
learn how to roll one from Mitchell.) 

Aunt Mary. (Affected — cigarette slipping from 
her hand and tears coming) I didn't know you could 
play like that, Jack. I'll buy you a piano when we 
get home. (All sing lively tune. Aunt Mahy 
joins in chorus. Bus. for Betty and boys. Sud& 
denly there is a toot-toot of auto off) What's tha%? 

Clover. (To window r.) The auto. W£*re 
going out. 

Aunt Mary. But I haven't finished ' my coffee* 
(Great bustle) 

Clover. Never mind — we'll get you some more 
at Rector's. 

Burnett. Churchill's. 

Jack. Shut up— Oh, Aunt Mary, my preseati 
(Brings box from piano where it has stood' during 
dinner. Bus. of rigging her out in auto coat, hat 
and goggles) 

Aunt Mary. I can't see through these things. 

Boys. You can't see without them. 

(All sing and dance in long line as curtain de- 
scends.) 

CURTAINi 
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ACT III. 

Time: — Several weeks later. 

Sgbne: — Aunt Mary's bedroom at home. Win- 
dows r. c. and l. c. High back, old-fashioned 
bedstead with low broad footboard, between 
windows. Doors l. i e. and r. 3. A lounge at 
foot of bed. Bureau r. side wall. Old-fash- 
i toned open fireplace with andirons, etc., all tied 
Mb in mosquito netting. Mantel shelf over 
fireplace. Small table at r. head of bed upon 
whtch are tumblers, bell, specs, book, etc. The 
woodwork is white, blinds green and shades 
white. Room papered in old-fashioned paper. 
A rocking chair is r. c. Chair l. head of bed. 
Old-fashioned " what-not " in r. upper corner. 
Family pictures in oval gilt frames. Clock in 
. glass case on mantel shelf. Blue glass cologne 
bottles and other old-fashioned ornaments on 
bureau and mantel. Blinds r. c. open. Blinds 
l. c. closed. Aunt Mary has had rubber-tired 
wheels attached to the four corners of the bed- 
stead and a pulley arrangement by which she 
can roll the bedstead forward and backward a 
little way. 

AT RISE; — Aunt Mary is discovered sitting up 
in bed with the ice cream freezer beside her. 
Lucinda is sitting facing the chimney, darning 
stockings. Joshua is rolling the bed back and 
forth with great efforts. As he reverses the 
movement she reverses the movement of the 
freezer handle. Suddenly and with sharp em* 
phasis Aunt Mary speaks. 

Aunt Mary. Stop Joshua — 'Tisn't any use. 
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Don't look a bit like an automobile. Here Lucinda 
— Take this thing away — anybody'd know it wasn't 
the handle of an automobile — (Lucinda attempts 
to pick up freezer) I don't want to look like a fool. 
Well, why ain't you taking it away? Roll me back 
even into the niche, Joshua. (Joshua replaces the 
bed carefully against wall. Lucinda takes freezer) 
Joshua, haven't I told you to stand up straight? 
Oh dear— {Regretfully — reminiscently) You don't 
look a bit like the men in the city do. I haven't — 
(Joshua stands up, straightening shoulders) Hurt 
your feelings, have I? Seems like I couldn't bear 
to hurt anything — not even a fly — these days — I'm 
so unhappy. There now, just lop over if you want 
to — it's awful having to do things one don't feel 
like — I know that. Like me being here when I'm 
most dead with wanting to be somewhere else. 
(Joshua contemplates Aunt Mary — shakes his 
head mournfully. To Joshua) Get me that letter 
from over the mantel. (Joshua crosses room and 
brings letter to Aunt Mary) Go back to the win- 
dow — or I guess you can go now — I don't want any- 
thing more. (Joshua goes to door — stands whisper- 
ing with Lucinda. Aunt Mary reads letter) 

Lucinda. Didn't I tell you she was come back 
with all the spirit knocked out of her? She acts 
like nothin' was goui' to be too good for her from 
now oil. 

Joshua. Nothin' ever was too good for her. 

Lucinda. I ain't forgettin' how good she is, 
Joshua Whittlesay, I'm only plum wore out. I 
don't see what we're goin' to do. 

Joshua. We'll have enough to do. (Winks 
portentiously) 

Lucinda. You don't think she's going to die — 
do you? You make my blood run cold. What 
under heavens do you wink at me like that for? 

Joshua. I winked cause I expect to have little 
cause for winkin' hereafter if she don't have suthin'^ 
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to brighten her up afore long. (Joshua and Lu- 
cinda whisper again. Joshua exits r. 3, and Lu- 
cinda goes and picks up mending which she aban* 
doned when she carried out freezer) 

Aunt Mary. {Redding letter) It's from 
Mitchell — the dear boy — {Turning pages as if 
reading a phrase here and there) "You must 
brace up. If you can't do that try a belt. Life is 
too short to spend in bed. My motto has always 
been " Spend freely everywhere eke " — and I may 
mention that I shall be travelling North soon and 
shall adore to stop and cheer you up if you will in- 
vite me — I make it an invariable rule however not 
to stay over night anywhere where I am not invited " 
— (Aunt Mary stops short) That dear boy — 
Lucinda — (Lucinda jumps) Lu — Lucinda — I'm a 
very wicked old woman — I made a big mistake about 
the lives those boys led in town — I'm willing to 
own it — They took me everywhere where they were 
in the habit of going and so far from its being 
wicked I never enjoyed myself so much in all 
my life — (Aunt Mary begins to get up) Life 
is too short to spend in bed — (Slides one foot off the 
bed) There isn't any harm in having a good time, 
Lucinda — and it does cost a pile of money — (Aunt 
Mary puts other foot on ground — puts hands on 
either side, of bed — looking straight ahead and smiles) 
My — but I had a good time — That first night — That 
ride in the automobile — (Smiles. Lucinda smiles — 
watching her closely — shaking her head sadly) Oh, 
that ride. (Suddenly serious) But I did feel queer 
the next morning. When I first woke up I didn't 
know where I was — nor where I'd been — nobody 
ever felt like that before. But Granice got a blue 
bottle, poured some powder out of it into a glass 
— it all fizzed up — she told me to drink it — (Lucinda 
is on her knees. Aunt Mary rises suddenly and 
comes towards Lucinda) I tell you, Lucinda, that 
stuff had ought to be advertised — there's a lot of 
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people in cities would like to know about it. It sort 
of runs through your hair and makes you begin to 
rertiember — (Lucinda goes over to bed and begins 
tidying it. Aunt Mary passes her hand thought- 
fully over her head. She sighs — sighs sadly) It's 
no use — I'm not strong enough to Kve in the couiitry 
—I'm most d£ad with wanting to be somewhere 
telse^-I can feee that Jack gets his disposition right 
straight from me — (Contemplates Lucinda) To 
think of Granice and then to have to live with Lu- 
cinda. Luanda's a good soul, but — (Put her hand 
id curl papets arid sighs. Lucinda begins to unroll 
AutfT Mary's hair) My hair isn't going to look 
like anything whe she gets done with it. (To Ltj- 
cinda) Lucinda, when I die I want to be buried 
from a roof garden — no'w don't forget— (Lucinda 
goes to dresser for brush and comb) And doil't 
jump like that — it -gets on my nerves — (Lucinda 
drops comb and brush) Perhaps you'd better write 
it down 

Lucinda. (Faintly) I guess I can remember — 
' (Picks up brush and comb) 

Aunt Mary. (To Lucinda, having her hair un- 
rolled) Did you say we had a calf? 

Lucinda. Yes'm. 

Aunt Mary. Well, you tell Joshua I want him 
to take the calf to the blacksmith and have him shod 
behind and before. To-day — right off. Call to him 
" out of the window. 

Lucinda. (In consternation) You — want— the 
—calf— shod ? 

Aunt Mary. (Icily) If I said shod, I guess I 
mean shod — I do sometimes mean what I say— • 
pretty often — as a general thing. Oh, Lucinda, you 
are such a fool — I want the calf shod so Joshua 
can run up and down the side porch with him. I 
feel like maybe — maybe— the calf '11 — make me think 
of horses on the pavement in New York. (Lucinda 
looks at her with sympathy. Puts footstool under 
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her feet— slips out the door. Aunt 'Mary buries 
her face — looks up — recovers her equanimity) I 
can't stand it. I shall die. I thought if I could 
have Granice with me— but she — she don't answer 
my letter — she — (Looks up suddenly ) What if — ? 
(As Lucinda enters) ! Lucinda. (Lucinda enters 
-removes little fdt mat from table) Lucinda! 

Lucinda. (Instantly motionless) Yes'm. 

AuNt Mary. Go tell Joshua I want him this 
-mtattte. This mintrte. Scurry now— ^dbn't stop. 
(Lucinda drops mat on 'chair and flies) * I wonder ! 
Now if— ? (Rises and goes and looks anxiously 
mt of the window at rear — she comes forward 
again— Noise in hall Joshua enters) Joshua, 
*take out everything in your coat pockets— *quick 
•now. (Joshua empties pockets— a red* handker- 
chief, piece of string, little dog^s memorandum book, 
an egg, a smalt piece of leather, two inches of led 
pipe, an egg, a turkey wing feathered, a small piece 
of chamois, more string, a pencil, a folding ruler, 
another pencil, another egg) Turn them all inside 
but. (Joshua does so) Well, I guess maybe you 
did post that tetter— r was just wondering whether 
you posted the letter I gave you on Monday. You 
can pick \m up again' and go. * (Joshua scoops 
^everything back into potkets and exits. Lucinda 
enters if^nh tray and places it on small table. Aunt 
MAfcY — to LutfttDA) I wish you'd get 'me thy 
^tapper, Lucinda. ( Lucinda goes for wrapper into 
-tittle r&Om" behind hall. Aunt Mary sighs and 
fr&tims) Perhaps it's that Granice doesn't want to 
4feave thfc city. I wouldii't if I was her, I know— it's 
such a nice place— Even the squirrels in the park 
'took brighter than they do here— ^they look as if 
f then* life had some go in it— And there's a different 
Stiiell 1 there fmni here-^-I tried having Lucinda leave 
a lamp turned too hfgh but it wasn't the same thing— 
f Lucinda re-enters with red flannel wrapper. 
-Aunt Mary speaks in great disgust) Not that— • 
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the one in the drawer — I never want to see that 
one again~you can have it to make iron holders of. 
Because I live here all alone is no reason why I 
should look like a scarecrow. If I've got to live 
in the country I'm going to make the best of it — I 
began to try and make the best of it when I got up 
this morning — (Lucinda throws wrapper on bed 
and gets down on knees before dresser scratching 
out tissue paper like a dog scratching. Aunt Mary 
draws up skirt a little and looks at her stockings — 
she has a pleased smile) But oh, dear — I don't feel 
like — (Lucinda brings an elaborate tea gown — 
Business of getting into gown) I do hope it's going 
to make me feel better. It don't hook there — it 
hooks further over. Oh, Lucinda, you ain't Granice 
and it's no use pretending. I don't want to seem 
fault-finding but I don't believe there's one thing 
right about the way I'm in this — Now get me my 
slippers. (Lucinda goes back to dresser. Replaces 
tissue paper— brings slippers — kneels before Aunt 
Mary — business. Terrible struggle to get on slip- 
pers — Aunt Mary gives up. Smiles in a forced 
manner) I guess you can put on the others again, 
Lucinda. Ill be stylish just down as far as my 
ankles. (Lucinda puts on red slippers again. She 
rises and exits. Aunt Mary walks to mirror and 
surveys herself with deep disapproval) Anybody'd 
know it was Lucinda that dressed me. Granice 
never made me look like this. Oh, why don't she 
answer my letter. I can't have Jack because he's 
really settling down at last-*— but I must have some- 
body — I must have Granice — I wrote her I'd pay 
her anything and she could come C. O. D. {Enter 
Lucinda with smoking dishes on tray — places them 
on table — exits. Aunt Mary draws up chair and 
begins to eat) This has been a hard day. I want 
suthin' and I want it bad and I don't know what it 
is. I don't know lyhich I need most and want most 
—Jack— or Granice— or— (Pours out lea-^crecm 
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and sugar — drinks — eats — smiles) Maybe it was 
dinner I wanted. (Aunt Mary smiles whimsically. 
Lucinda enters with special good humor — stands 
behind Aunt Mary) Lucinda— this is mighty 
good chicken. 

Lucinda. Yes'm— only it ain't chicken — it's 
turkey. 

(Aunt Mary stops eating abruptly.) 

Aunt Mary. My goodness ! I forgot to water 
my flowers. (Rises) I don't want any more. 
Take it away. 

Lucinda. Yes'm. 

Aunt Mary. (Goes to plants and picks up water- 
ing pot) Oh, this is an awful day. (Exit Lucinda 
with dinner tray. Aunt Mary touches plants here 
and there — holds the leaves tenderly apart and 
waters them — pokes in the pots with stick — starts to 
change blind — starts — looks hard out of window — 
lifts both hands. Suggestion: gardening gloves, and 
turns slowly and delightedly front — Noise in hall. 
Enter Lucinda and Betty — Janice) Granice! 
(Rushes forward and clasps Janice in her arms. 
Tableau with watering pot. Lucinda exits with 
one prodigious sniff) You dear — dear — dear — dear 
Granice. (Holds Janice off — looks at her — then 
hugs her again) Seems like I never was so glad to 
see anyone in all my life before. You dear blessed 
Granice. (Releases her) And how is the city. 

Betty. (Smiles) I answered your letter by 
coming myself — I came as quickly as I could after 
I knew you wanted me. 

Aunt Mary. You blessed Granice. Seems like 
I should never be able to let you go again— Oh, 
Granice, you couldn't do a skirt dance — could you? 
I'm most wild to see some lace shake — (Janice 
shakes her head regretfully) And you couldn't 
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smoke some cigarettes either— could you? (Anx- 
iously earnest) 

Betty. (Surprised) No—why? 

Aunt Mary. I thought maybe you cotild smoke 
one right close to me and let me smell 'em an' be so 
happy while I was smelting. (Looks appealingly 
at Janice) 

Betty. I can write to town for some. 

Aunt Mary. I'll have a good doctor for you if 
it makes you sick. 

Betty. What brand 4o you like- best ? 

Aunt Mary. Mitchell's. But you couldn't get 
those for he made them himself and sealed them 
with a lick — Oh, if I could only see him do it. 

Betty. I'll do my best. 

Aunt Mary. I'm just achin'to smell smoke, 
and Joshua promised his mother the night before 
he was twenty-one — (Sits down in her large chair 
a little sadly) You don't know anythm' about what 
I've suffered — (Betty takes of hat and lobks' to- 
ward Aunt Mary— hesitates— *goes toward her 
slowly. Aunt Mary starts suddenly) Granice 
(Stage whisper} Lock the door. Right 6ff quick — 
(Janice looks a little startled — goes to door at once 
and locks it. Aunt Mary tears off a small piece of 
paper and stuffs the keyhole. In sepulchral 
whisper) Did you bring What' I told you to ? 

Betty. Oh, yes, indeed— (Smiles — goes to suit- 
case — opens it and lifts out something tkfhite) 

Aunt Mary. Oh, I' forgot to tell you that you 
didn't need to wear any cap here. Lucinda never 
does — the apron's all. 

(Betty stops short.) 

Betty. There, I've forgotten my aprons. 
Aunt Mary. Never miiid, it don't make a mite 
of difference— (Aunt Mary is impatient) Ml 
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lend you one of mine- over there in the middle 
dresser drawer. 

Betty. (Gets apron* and puts it otihr-hesitates — 
turns directly towards Aunt Mary) Oh, but I 
want to tell you- 

Aunt Mary. But I don't mind, child. You can 
have some of mine just as well as not, I tell you. 
Now let's unpack — (Nervously) , You know I mean 
— 4hfr~th er ■ 

Betty. Yes, indeed. (Betty separates contents 
of valise and takes out box of poker chips and pack 
of cards i Aunt Mary hugs herself with joy) 

Aunt Mary. Oh, Granice. We'll clear off the 
washstand and get the Universal Book of Knowl- 
edge right off and learn to play pokers-do you 
know how ? 

Betty. A little. 

Aunt Mary. You aren't very tired from the 
journey — are you? Because if you are, of course 
you must go to sleep. You know how it is when 
anyone wants to go to sleep — they just must go to 
sleep-r-but, if you ain't sleepy — (With a knowing 
look) we could play now. 

Betty. I'm not a bit tired. 

Aunt Mary. Well, I'm wild to lean to play and 
I don't mind telling you— (Drops voice) that that's 
what I wrote to you to bring the chips for. (Rising 
in state of great excitement) Well then, I'm a 
great believer in doing what you want to do right 

while you want to do it. So we'll get ready 

(Betty fetches the cards and chips — she sits with 
profile to audience — takes cards out of pasteboard 
case. Aunt Mary sits with face to audience — folds 
her hands before her on table and watches Betty 
eagerly) Now first you must muss the cards all up. 

Betty. Yes, then we each take so many chips — 
(Puts out the stacks) and we each take five cards. 
You can. throw away as many of the five as you like 
and, have others in their places, you know. 
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Aunt Mary. Three of mine are good high ones, 

so I'll take three more 

Betty. We must each 

{There is a knock on door.) 



Aunt Mary. I don't want to see 

Betty. I'll say you're out. 

Aunt Mary. No need to lie about it— just say 
I'm asleep. (Aunt Mary jumps violently. Scoops 
everything into her dress and makes hurried exit 
into little room. Janice crosses to hall door — opens 
hall door through which Girl from Kalamazoo 
enters. As Betty crosses to hall door Aunt Mary 
turns key on inside of little room. As Girl from 
Kalamazoo enters Aunt Mary drops all the chips 
on the floor. Girl has violet box in her hand. 
She looks surprised when she hears noise in little 
room.) 

Girl. (To Betty) Isn't Miss Watkins here? 

Betty. She — she has just gone to lie down. 

Girl. (Somewhat embarrassed) I'm so sorry — 
(She bites her lips and looks down) I did want to 
see her. 

Betty. Is it important? You live near here? 

Girl. No, I — I was going through on the train. 
She wrote — I mean — I heard that she wasn't very 
well and I just stopped off one train — (Hurriedly) 
— it wasn't a bit of trouble to stop off — so I did it — 
just to — to ask how she was and bring her these 
flowers. 

Betty. Please sit down a minute — I'm sure she'll 
want to see you — she will want to thank you. 

Girl. (More hurriedly) Oh, no, no — please 
don't disturb her — I wouldn't have her disturbed 
even a little on my account — I owe her too much for 
that — and besides, really — there isn't time — the walk 
from' the station was further — further than I 
thought— and I haven't more than time to get back — • 
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and if I saw her — I know I just couldn't go right 
off — and I must go. I'm going home, you know — 
she knows how it is — she will understand. She 
understands everything. Just give her the flowers 
and my — my — (She holds the flowers pulling wax 
paper from around them. Betty aids her) 

Betty. And who shall I say left them? 

Girl. {Touching the bow of ribbon and bending 
over it) Tell her — oh, just tell her the Girl from 
Kalamazoo — (Looking at Betty) And tell her, 
please, that I'll never forget all that she did for my 
mother. She'll understand — there, here they are — 
{Hands Betty violets) The girl downstairs told 
me that she was getting better now. I'm so glad — 
You'll tell her that I was so glad ? You'll give them 
to her with my everlasting gratitude ? 

(Betty holds out her right hand to girl — in her left 
she holds violets.) 

Betty. Indeed I will. 

Girl. (Just touching her hand) I'm going to 
make her always glad she did it, too — (Moving to- 
ward door) Good-bye. 

Betty. (Goes to door with her) Good-bye, 
(Locks and bolts door after her — goes and taps at 
door of little room) We're quite alone now. 

(Aunt Mary turns key — opens door — peeks out — 
advances into room.) 

. Aunt Mary. Do you think they heard them 
fall? 

Betty. (Shows Aunt Mary violets) No — no— 
indeed. 

Aunt Mary. Who was it? 

Betty. She left these flowers and said to tell you 
the girl from Kalamazoo 

Aunt Mary. (Startled) The girl-^from . 
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Betty. (Nods) She wouldn't stop,, she sai4 sh& 
was so short of time and h^d to make th£ ne#t train. s 
(Turns toward window) Why, you cart see her — 
there she goes now. (Both hurry to winjjow) 

Aunt Mary. That dear child. Dressed just like 
a girl ought to be dressed. Why Joshua could ( ha ve 
drove her to the train— she's looking bacfe-^he's 
waving*— (Girl is seen waving in the, distance. 
Aunt Mary waves hand wildly) I wish I'd seen 
ben 

Betty. I told her to wait but she wouldn't. 
She asked me please to tell you th*t she never 
would forget all that you'd done for her mother 
and she left the violets — and then she hurried aw^y. 

Aunt Mary. (Still watching from window} 
That girl only.needed to be faced in the right direc- 
tion — that was all. She'll go straight on now of 
her own. accord. That's a# many need— just to hp 
faced right — (She, leaves window and returns to 
table stand) 

Betty. Let me arrange your hair first ju$t as I 
used to — (Business) She was a veary nice looking 
girl — wasn't she? 

Aunt Mary. Yes — a deal too nice looking tp 
begin life like that 

Betty. (Still fixing Aunt Mary's hair) You 
don't believe in a girl's doing wrong— dp you? 

Aunt Mary. I don't believe in anybody v s doing 
wrong— it- don't pay. Never. 

Betty. What would you. think of a girl — a girl 
that you were very fond of — if she deceived you? 

Aunt Mary. (Yawning). That girl never de- 
ceived me, Granice. I saw straight through h^r the 
first time I laid eyes on her. My father used to 
say you could always tell a man by the grip, of his 
hand. And I say you can always tell a woman by 
the straightness of her eyes* That girl couldn't, look 
at me at first, but when she did she looked straight. 
(She rubs her eyes vigorously) 
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--Betty. (Looks at Aunt Mary with troubled 
look. Aside) I must tell her who I am. How can 
I do it — how can I do it? (To Aunt Mary) I 
wonder what you would think if I told you that I 
had deceived you. 

Aunt Mary. (Opening her eyes widely) You 
-^-Granice? 

Betty. Yes— I 

-. Aun* Mary. (Twists about and gives Betty one 
took) Oh, I'd say there was some mistake. 
1 Betty. - But truly I— 
Aunt Mary. (Severely) See here, Graniee, if 
" your father's never done anythin' or if your mother's 
ever -done anythin' — either way, it wasn't your fault 
taxicf don't make a mite of difference in" my film's 
'• for you, -child, so don't bother your head any more 
~ on that subject. I know too much to believe for one 
second as you could evef have done anything you 
shouldn't; and anyway it's most my naptime and 
- I'm a great believer in taking my ^iap when it's 
.naptime— I always was. 
" Betty. (Gently) But I only- — 

Aunt Mary. (Closes her eyes) I don't hear 
you and it isn't your place anyway, Granice*/ to wake 
me when Fm going to sleep. Never. 
' Betty. (Sighs and lifts her eyebrows) Then 

(Loud rap at door. Aunt Mary jumps vioknAy.) 

-Aunt Mary. {In loud whisper) The cards. 
The cards. (Betty jerks iopen drawer of wash- 
stand and sweeps them all inside. 'Runs to' hall 
door and unlocks it Betty opens door and Jack 
enters. Aunt Mary starts, Mp screaming) Jack. 
You dear, dear, dear, dear boy. (She takes Jack 
in her arms— holds him off, then hugs him again. 
Jack looks at Betty inquiringly and she shakes her 
head) Well, if I ever did. When did you come? 
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Oh, Jack, how is everybody? Oh, Jack, and the 
boys, how are they all? And Mitchell — and the 
city? 

Jack. All fine and dandy, Aunt Mary — and 
you're looking blooming too. 

Aunt Mary. And how is the city? Oh, Jade, 
if I could only go back with you. 

Jack. You'll be going before long — in the 
Spring you know. (Betty is still standing behind 
Aunt Mary's chair. Jack puts Aunt Mary gently 
in chair. Then he draws another chair near her 
and sits down holding her hands and gazing fondly 
at her) 

Aunt Mary. (Solemnly) Jack, if I have to 
wait for Spring I shall die. I'm not goin' to be able 
to stand it very much longer. I declare next time I 
go to New York I mean to — to buy a house — a house 
there 

(Betty comes softly up behind Aunt Mary and 
arranges pillow under her head — Aunt Mary 
jumps a little.) 

Jack. Yes, Aunt Mary— that'll be fine. 

Aunt Mary. You— you see I sent for Granice-^ 

Jack. (Smiles at Betty) So I see— do you 
think that die people to whom she belongs are going 
to be willing to let you have her for long, Aunt 
Mary? 

Aunt Mary. (Winking hard) I'm going to 
keep her anyway — anyway, you know. (Briskly) 
Oh, Jack, I'm so glad you've come — I think I'll be 
able to go back with you. 

Jack. Do you think you'll be happy in town, 
Aunt Mary? I mean, to live there right along? 

Aunt Mary. I don't see how anyone could — 
could be anything else — I — I — want to — (Closes her 
eyes — Jack and Betty look at one another) 

Jack. (Gently) Yes, Aunt Mary, 
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Aunt Mary. A house, you know — a house, you 
know — big enough — (Betty strokes Aunt Mary's 
head. Jack strokes Aunt Mary's hand) big 
enough for — for — for us all. 

Jack. Yes, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. I shall want — it — big — want it 
big — big enough for — for Clover — and — and Burnett 
— and — and — and Mitchell to — to come 

Jack. Yes, Aunt Mary 

Aunt Mary. My — seems — seems — seems like I 
should hardly be — be able to — to — wait- 

Jack. (Looking at Betty) It is hard to wait, 
Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. Granice, you'll tell Lu — Lu — 
Lucinda about the tea — and — and — Jack 

Jack. I've had lunch, Aunt Mary — I had it on 
the train. 

Aunt Mary. Well tell Lu — Lu — Lucinda 

Betty. I'll tell her— I'll tell her at once. (Exits) 

Aunt Mary. (Clutches Jack) Jack you dear 
boy — you know it's my naptime, and I've — always — 
been— been a great believer in taking my nap when 
it's my naptime. As a general thing. 

Jack. (Heartily) Yes, indeed, Aunt Mary — 
and I'll be right here when you wake up. 

Aunt Mary. Excuse me shuttin' my eyes. 

Jack. Don't mention it. (Aunt Mary pretends 
to sleep. Jack rises and goes to window. Betty 
re-enters on tiptoes. She does not see Jack at first 
but when she does she gives a little gasp. She goes 
towards him. They meet behind Aunt Mary. 
Hurriedly) Have you told her? I mean have you 
told her you are Bob's sister ? 

Betty. (Shaking her head) I couldn't — I tried 
to, but I couldn't. 

Jack. (Moving closer to Betty) Do you mean 
to tell me that she still thinks that you are Janice? 

Betty. I don't know Jack; sometimes she did 
look at me so curiously there in town — so curipusly 
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that it startled me and made me wonder if she could 
possibly suspect — (Betty looks at Jack a minute 
and drops her eyes—]hCK smiles and looks down at 
her. She seats herself upon little seat at foot of 
bed. Jack sits on foot of bed) 

Jack. You know what I followed you here for? 

Betty. (Shaking her head) No, I don't. 

Jack. Can't you- guess? (Betty shakes her 
head) Just to tell you. again that I love you and I 
want you to— — 

Betty. (Puts up her hand) No— you know 
that I told you that you must never, never speak 
of that to me again until — unless — until — unless — 
you were altogether settled. You aren't settled yet, 
you know, you're straightened out a lot but-^-but — 
{Recollects something — turns suddenly and earnestly 
toward Jack) Oh, Jack, I did you an injustice 
once and I've asked you to forgive me since, but I 
wantvto ask you to forgive me again now— I've seen 
the Kalamazoo girl— she was here to-day. 

Jack. (Surprised) Here? At AuntMary's? 

Betty. Yes, Just for a minute. She heard that 
your aunt was not well so she stopped over one train 
just so as to come here and bring her some flowers — • 
the violets, there^ your aunt didn't see her— ihe— 
we — she was— was lying down — I saw her— we 
talked for a minute or two— we shook hands when 
we said good*bye— and we looked into one another's 
*yes — and — (Impulsively) You forgive me— don't 
you? 

Jack. I can't— I don't feel like it. Besides Pve 
been saying behave myself ever since I can remem- 
ber and a lot of good it's done me. Betty, why 
don't you ask me what it is that I'm) dying to tell 
you? 

Betty. Yes, but I told you you mustn't tell it — 
you know -I— 

. Jack. Oh, you conceited girl* it isn't that at.lall-^ 
it's something of— of great importance. 
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Betty. Of— -grezt— (Vexed and laughing) 

Ja£K.j Listen. I'm settled. • 

Betty. But that's what you've been saying all 
along 

Jack. Never this wa; f before*— (Solemnly) 

Betty* (Anxiously ) Oh, Jack, what have you 
done*iow>? 

Jack.-. I've been taken into the firm to-day. 
(BzXTYr gives a low cry) Ycz, they told me last 
night that my aunt had bought me an interest in the 
business; So now, Betty, there's nothing left for 
you to say except just " yes " — and— 

Betty. Andr— I love you 

Jacict But: yon must tell Aunt Mary who you 
are, Betty. (Jack clasps Betty in his arms and 
kisses her) 

(Aunt Mary coughs loudly—she is observing dlL-* 
Betty exits hurriedly.) 

Aunt Mary. (Suddenly) Do you want to 
marry her? What did you kiss her for? (Jack 
comes down in front 0/ Aunt MAry) You doA't 
deny that you kissed ner — do you? Answer this 
minute. I'm a great believer in answering when 
you're spoken to* 

Jack. Yes, I kissed her, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. Well, what did you do it for? 

Jack; I'm very fond of her, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. (Contemptuously) Fond of her.- 
Fond of Her, Do you think a girl like that is the 
kind to be fond of ? Why aren't you in love with 
her? 

Jack. Shall I say that I am in love with her, 
Aunt Mfery? 

Aunt Mary, Jade, are you in love with her? 

Jack. Yes, I am. 

Aunt Mary. Jack, if you're in love with her 
you shall marry her. If there's any way to keep a 
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girl like that in the family I guess I'm not going to 
let her slip through my fingers— not while I've got 
a live nephew. 

Jack. But— Aunt Mary— sh e 

Aunt Mary. You go and bring her to me. Tell 
her I want to speak to her. Don't say what about — 
because that isn't any of your businer^. (Betty 
enters with telegram in hand) Granice, come right 
here, I want to speak to you on a very serious sub- 
ject — it's this — I want you to marry Jack. (Betty 
starts with surprise) Well, don't you want to. 

Betty. I — I— don't — know 

Aunt Mary. Why don't you? My heavens* 
alive. What are you expecting to marry if my 
nephew isn't good enough for you? 

Betty. It isn't that, it's 

Aunt Mary. If it isn't that then what did you 
kiss him for? 
N Betty. Kiss — him- . 

Aunt Mary. Granice, I don't mean to be un- 
reasonable, but I must ask you just one simple ques- 
tion. You kissed him for I saw you — and will you 
kindly tell me why in heaven's name you aren't will- 
ing to marry any man that you're willing to kiss ? 

Betty. There's such a difference. 

Aunt Mary. Not in my time. The once I did 
the one I was quite willing to do both. I'm a great 
believer in all or none. Well? 

Jack. Hold on, Aunt Mary, before we go out 
we've got to tell you something 

Aunt Mary. (Anxiously) You haven't broke 
it off already, have you ? 

Betty. I'm not Janice — I'm Burnett's sister. 

Jack. You see, Aunt Mary, she was afraid to 
have us entertain you in New York — afraid we'd 
kill you with kindness, you know, so she dressed 
up as maid and looked after you herself. Wasn't 
she an angel? 
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Aunt ^Mary. (Releases Betty with a look) 
But whatever made you take such an interest? 

Betty. I loved Jack— and so I loved his Aunt 
Mary even before I had ever seen her. 

Aunt Mary. (Joyously) I knew right from 
the start that you were something out of the 
ordinary. You know I never would have thought 
of having him marry you if it hadn't been that you 
were different from Lucinda. And now I want tQ 
know just how you learned to love him, 

{Commotion below— All rush to window.) 

Jack. Oh, Aunt Mary, it's — (Jack rushes to 
door, and exits) 

Aunt Mary. (In great flurry and excitement) 
Yes so I see. Go down Jack and bring them right 
up here and delay them just a minute dear, please. 
I wouldn't have those boys see those old suppers 
for the world — Granice, quick dear, my slippers in 
the middle drawer 

(Business of Betty dressing Aunt Mary.) 

Burnett. (Rushing in door r.) Aunt Mary— ■ 

Aunt Mary It's Burnett — My I'm glad to see 
you — You dear, dear by. (Embraces and Burnett 
down l.) 

Burnett. You look stunning Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary. (Showing gown) You'd be 
stunned if you knew the price. 

Clover. (Rushing in) Aunt Mary! 

Aunt Mary. It's Clover. Dear little Clover. 
(Embraces him, arid Clover down l.) 

(Mitchell rushing in — Mitchell embraces too 
vigorously.) 
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Amif M.Ato'v (Pushing him off) , Not* you've 
done it— ^(Busimess with, corset) 

MitcHBLL. Done t what? 

Aunt Mary. Busted it. > Busted the new figure : 

Mitchell. Oh, Miss<WatkinS — won'tyou for* 
give me? 

Aunt Mary. Well 111 try thfertime. Oh,. 
MRdiett-^won't you. make me one right away? 

MifcHBLL. / One what? {Pantomime for Avnt, 
Mary r oiling.* cigarette- and npvffmgt \ Mitchell 
laughs — lights cigarette and Aunt Mary inhales 
it) 

Aunt Mary. Oh, you dear, dear, dear, dear 
boys. - (AW cluster around Aunt Ma&y osnf going 
to embrace her again — she pushes them toff % ; Aad*v 
how is thg city. * (Suddenly burning wp. night) /Bqy$ 
— lodk the*e~(jAtH and Betty business of > love* < 
maki*9<upL,stag*)t ; Congratulate* the***, r> (AU^oys^ 
rush up 'Stairs and drag Betty and Japk doom*-* 
general congratulations) Granice— T^ll Lucinda tto 
bring in the tea. (Exit Betty. - Lvcindat enters. r* 
immediately with baby carriage — with tray — Joshua 
following^ Betty powrsiteo* and f asses > it around. 
All have cups drinking tea. Aunt Mary looking 
at "Jo$kd a suddenly) Jo$htla—rve always waated 
you* to« have Jthisi hofwse so I'm going to /give it to 
Liiciada f or her wedtHng pres^nt---(LuGiNi)A^M2a^ , 
in astonishment — Joshua sways with astonish** 
ment) You surety 1 dcm't suppose that I haven't 
seen what's been ^joing on under my noser for thirty 
years ? I'm a great believer in ;not diliyTdallyi^g4oo > u 
long so I thirikrit'a time to make an> end of it now. 
Yoavcan? choose*any day but Mtmday-^on account 
of the wash. 

Lucinda. (Feebly to Joshua) She wants us to 
get married, . 

Joshua. Then we?tt ge£ married. (Jack takes 
cake basket from Joshua— Betty takes tray from 
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Bcinda. Joshua and Lucinda withdraw to 
T^Jhdow) 

Aunt Mary. Now that's off my mind. I sup- 
pose you've all seen what else is going to happen? 
(General smile) 

Betty. Oh, Bob! 

Aunt Mary. Don't stop him, my dear, I know 
just how he feels and he knows just how I feel. 
It isn't wrong— it's natural. We were all born to be 
happy, only sometimes we don't know just how to 
set about it. 

(Business of tea drinking all together.) 

CURTAIN. 
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